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NOTES ON A SHAKESPEAREAN FIRST FOLIO IN 
PADUA 


Sir Sidney Lee’s list of extant copies of the First Folio, pub- 
lished as a supplement to his facsimile edition,’ records an incom- 
plete copy in the University Library of Padua, “ wanting fly-leaf 
and title; early MS. notes, made apparently by an acting manager.” 
The volume itself is in excellent condition, though the upper parts 
of a group of pages at the end are slightly water-stained. The 
cover-boards of the binding are apparently original, the back alone 
having been renewed when the book was rebound and restored at 
the end of the last century. From the thumb-marks on the corners 
of the leaves, it appears that the plays most frequently read were 
the ever-popular Romeo and Juliet, together with Macbeth, Hamlet, 
and Cymbeline, while the leaves of the history plays are quite 
clean. Inside the back cover is a label in a seventeenth- or eight- 
eenth-century hand: “Tutte le Opere di: | Sakespear | Commedie 
e Tragedie. | manca il Frontispizio |.” This shows that the title- 
page disappeared quite early in the history of the volume. 

Nothing is known of how it came into the possession of the 
University Library.2 A brief note “From an occasional Cor- 
respondent ” appeared in the Scotsman of July 11, 1895, which in- 
forms us that it was discovered by the University Librarian among 
a number of unbound and uncatalogued books among which it had 
apparently rested undisturbed for a considerable time. The writer 
goes on to infer, partly from the fact that English students are 
known to have been in Padua during the seventeenth century, and 
partly from a MS. note in Macbeth at the foot of the first column 
of p. 150, which he reads as “ Ritirata” (retreat), that the Folio 


1 Oxford, 1902. 

*In spite of careful enquiries made from members of the Staff, and 
from the Director, whom I must thank for permission to use the Library 
at a time when it was closed to the public. 
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was used for productions of Shakespeare in Italy. ‘ Ritirata,’ how- 
ever, is a mis-reading for “ Retreate,” and on other counts, the 
weight of the evidence is certainly against the organized production 
of Shakespeare in Italy during the seventeenth century. 

The notes, which form the special title to interest of this Folio, 
are written in two distinct hands, a fact to which the Scotsman’s 
correspondent has not called attention. The first, A, occurs on the 
pages of Measure for Measure and Macbeth and is an easily legible, 
regular script in the Italian style, with smooth and pleasing curves. 
The second, B, occurs in The Winter’s Tale, and is older-fashioned, 
thick, and untidy. Whereas scribe A usually let his page dry before 
turning over, B usually allowed the wet page to leave an unpleasant 
smudge on that opposite. Occasionally it is even possible to read 
the word as certainly from the offset as from the page on which it 
was written. Furthermore, the two scribes make their letters very 
differently. Whereas scribe A makes his capital A with a pre- 
liminary curved stroke, B’s preliminary stroke is straight. The 
capital P of A has a ceriph at the bottom and an overhanging top 
curve, whereas B’s has neither, and is made with a preliminary 
tick. A makes a small “c” with a curve, as in modern English 
script, whereas B’s has a flat top. A spells “ flourish ” as florish, 
B either as Fflurrish or some obvious variant of it. And further 
details could be multiplied. 

It is obvious from the notes either that this Folio has been pre- 
pared for use as a prompt copy or that a prompt copy has been 
prepared from it, and in view of the two hands one may suggest 
that it was in the possession of an acting company. The three 
plays which are annotated show unmistakable signs of emendation 
and cutting for acting purposes. The whole of Measure for 
Measure and Macbeth have been gone over, and certain passages 
not required by the development of the plot have been cut by means 
of vertical lines down the margins and horizontal lines between 
the lines of text. The cuts in The Winter’s Tale are more drastic 
and more clumsy, and are not carried beyond the first act. 

As far as Measure for Measure is concerned, this principle of 
abbreviation chiefly affects the speeches of the Duke, from which 
far more cuts have been made than from those of any other 
character. This is especially noticeable where he is sententiously 
moralizing, stating principles of conduct, or exhorting others to 
fortitude. Thus in 1, i, there is a cut of eleven lines beginning 


h 
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halfway through line 37,° (“they on thee. . . . Hold therefore, 
Angelo”) ; in 111, i, where he visits Claudio in prison, the long 
speech beginning “ Be absolute for death ” is halved, and the part 
from “ Happie thou art not ” to “ That beares the name of life?” 
is discarded, as is also the speech in couplets at the end of the same 
act. Briefer cuts have ben made from the speeches of other char- 
acters, e.g., from that of Angelo, Iv, iv, 22-28; v, i, 404-408. 
Scenes of low comedy have been curtailed very drastically: e. g., 
II, i, 218-248; 111, ii, 41-85; 1v, ii, 3-20. The length of the play 
is thus reduced by about one-fifth. 

The cutting from Macbeth is careful, though unfortunate in 
effect. As a play, it is much more closely-knit, and hence there is 
much less that can be sacrificed without loss. Furthermore, it is 
not by any means the least effective passages that have been selected 
for excision; rather, indeed, the contrary. The whole of the 
Porter’s speech is cancelled, except the last seven words, together 
with some of the most deservedly famous lines from the speeches 
of Macbeth himself. The first of these occurs in 1, vii, 9-16 
(“ Heere, But heere . . . To our own lips”), 29-32 (“I have no 
Spurre . . . falls on th’ other”); v, v, 16-18 (“I have supt ... 
Cannot once start me”), 28-30 (“a poore Player . . . is heard no 
more”). It will be noticed, however, that although each of these 
last two cuts involves the breaking into a blank verse line both at 
the beginning and the end, yet the broken half-lines are made to 
join up quite naturally, without interruption of the rhythm. In 
one case, two feet are omitted from a line, and an extra foot 
inserted into another, giving the impression that the corrector’s 
hand has been rather too heavy. This is found in 111, i, where the 
end of Macbeth’s first long speech is made to read: 

if ’t be so, 
For Banquo’s Issue haue I fil’d my Minde 
The gracious Duncan murther’d, 
Put Rancours in the Vessel of my Peace 
To make them Kings, the Seedes of Banquo Kings. 
Rather than so, come Fate into the Lyst, 
No, it is concluded: Banquo, thy Soules flight 
If it finde Heauen, must finde it out to Night. 


As the part of the scene where Macbeth interviews the murderers 
has also been cut, this is the end. In order to render unnecessary 


® Reference are to the line-number in the First-Folio text. 
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the appearance of the murderers at line 85, a slight alteration of 
text occurs at line 57, where after the Servant’s announcement that 
they are “ without the Palace Gate,” Macbeth’s reply “ Bring them 
before vs” is cancelled, and in its place is written “ Bid em stay 
there for me.” Then, after delivering his next speech in a curtailed 
form, Macbeth goes out to see them. Although the scene where the 
murderers next appear (111, iii) is left intact, that in which they 
announce the death of Banquo to Macbeth (111, iv) is slightly 
altered. The word “first” of the stage direction at line 13 
“ Enter first Murtherer ” is cancelled, and a “2” is written above 
it, while in the space to the right is written “2 Murtherer Mr K.” 
This results in the saving of a character; we shall return later to 
discuss the bearing of this point. 

As might be anticipated, the slighter, and, superficially speak- 
ing, the more irrelevant scenes have been dispensed with, or much 
curtailed. Thus 111, vi, where Lennox and a Lord discuss the 
flight of Malcolm and Macduff into England, is omitted altogether, 
and the scene in England between the two exiles is shorn of lines 
4-38, 79-115, and 170-179. Two passages which might have been 
regarded as blasphemous are crossed out: Macbeth tv, ili, 137-8, 
Measure for Measure 111, ii, 30-1. 

The cuts from The Winter’s Tale are less interesting. The first 
scene is omitted, and also 1, ii, 259-273, 278-329, and 369-395. 

In order that the characters should be ready to enter at the 
right place, their names are written in the margin some lines 
before their entry is indicated in the text. Thus in Measure for 
Measure 1, ii opp. lines 105-7 is written “ Provost Claudio Lucio 
Juliet Gent. Offe” ready for their entry at the beginning of Sc. 
iii, and “ Lucio Gent” opposite lines 8-10 in Sc. iii of the same 
act, in anticipation of their entry at line 11. “ Act Song” 
(though no indication of what the song was to be) occurs opposite 
III, ii, 248-251; and, as the rest of the scene is cancelled, this 
marks the end of the act. Sometimes an extra injunction is 
added; e. g., in Iv, iii, “ Clowne Bee ready Abhorson ” is written 
opposite “Scena Tertia” and although Abhorson does not enter 
until after line 20 in the text, yet his entry in the acting version 
is hastened owing to the shortening of the Clown’s opening speech. 
On two occasions a stage property is mentioned. The first is in 
IV, iil, opposite line 110, at the point where the Provost comes in 
with the head of Ragozine the Pirate; the reminder “ Provost 
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Head ” occurs in the margin. The other is before one of the witch 
scenes in Macbeth (iv, i) where “ Cauldorne” is written in the 
margin. Other supplementary stage directions in Macbeth are 
“ Treade ” opp. 111, iii, 12, (used to give point to the Third Murder- 
er’s “ Hearke, I heare Horses,”) just before the assassination of 
Banquo, and also the frequent instruction “Charge” scattered 
through the battle scenes of the last act. 

The same kind of thing appears in The Winter’s Tale, done with 
much less thoroughness. It is noticeable, however, that the 
entries of the characters are anticipated in the margin by a very 
much larger interval, occasionally by as much as twenty lines, and 
never by less than seven. Especially towards the conclusion of the 
play, the instruction “ Fflurrish ” occurs fairly frequently, and at 
the very end “ Fflurizell ” is rather surprisingly written, either as 
a slip for “ Fflurrish,” or perhaps to show that Florizell is to be 
ready with an epilogue. 

The most interesting, and at the same time the most baffling 
problems centre in the determination of the acting company 
responsible for the production. Only very meagre information is 
forthcoming from the margins. One example has already been 
given, where the Second Murderer is called “ Mr. K.” in order to 
distinguish him from the other Murderer (only one, apparently) 
who bursts in upon Lady Macduff (1v, ii, 94). Here he is called “ Mr. 
Carl.” The name occurs again in full in the part of the Mes- 
senger who announces to Macbeth the shifting of Birnam Wood, as 
“Mr. Carlile,’ in order to distinguish him in turn from the 
Messenger who warns Lady Macduff of approaching danger. This 
name is difficult to decipher, but is possibly “Mr. H<ewi)t.” 
Similarly the initials of the English Doctor who discourses of the 
King’s Evil are written in the margin (“ Doctor T S”) to show 
that the part is not taken by the same man who acts the part of 
him who cannot minister to a mind diseased, and who is “ Mr. 
G.” “T S” also takes the part of the Servant in The Winter’s 
Tale, (111, ii, 138, enters line 150; v, i, 87, enters line 107) and 
that of the Lord who asks Leontes to arrest the fugitive lovers 
(v, i, 210, enters line 217). This occurrence of “T S” in both 
Macbeth and The Winter’s Tale, we may notice, forms the only 
link between the two hands already described. All the actors with 
this exception have the prefix “Mr.” to show that they were 
“sharers” or members of the Company. Hence “T S” may be 
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merely a super, or a stage hand, or a young apprentice-actor who 
aspired to join the company later. 

The only seventeenth-century actor bearing the name of Carlile 
is the James Carlile who “ first appear’d in the World as a Player, 
and gave no small Promises of making considerable Progress in that 
way; he left the stage while he was yet young,” * and was later 
killed in Ireland perhaps at the Battle of the Boyne, 1690, or at 
the Battle of Aughrim, 1691. Lowe ® records that he took the part 
of Aumerle in the 1682 production of The Duke of Guise, and 
Langbaine himself records a few more details of his work. “ He 
gave us,” he writes, “a play The Fortune Hunters; or, Two Fools 
Well Met [1689]. This was acted with Applause, as it has been 
lately revived by the Patentees Company. [acted by his Majesties 
Servts Covent Garden].° We hear of him again in the reply of 
the patentees (1694) to Betterton’s Petition, apparently five years 
after his death, though the events referred to ocurred in 1687. In 
this reply, Alexander D’Avenant is accused of having allowed 
Betterton ‘to brow beate and discountenance young Actors as Mr 
Giloe Carlile Mountfort & others.’”* Gillow, we may notice, is 
associated with Carlile in The Duke of Guise, where he takes the 
part of Melanax. It is possible that he is “ Mr. G.” 

It is worthy of remark that both Carlile’s play and Dryden’s 
are produced by the King’s men. Further investigation into the 
personnel of this Company between 1680 and 1694 will show that 
there is a bewildering number of minor actors whose initials cor- 
respond with those in the margins of the Folio, and hence nothing 
definite -is to be concluded.® 

A serious objection to the case, so far as one has been able to 
build it up, seems to lie in the fact that Macbeth was the property of 


*Gildon’s Langbaine, pp. 15-16. 5 Life of Betterton, p. 110. 
* Notes within square brackets are the MS. additions of Thomas Coxeter, 
found in Bodley’s copy. 
* Quoted in Allardyce Nicoll: Restoration Stage, p. 337. 
® Mr. G: Philip Griffin, James Gray, Cardell Goodman. 
Mr. K: Edward Kynaston (unlikely in so small a part), 
Nathaniel Kew, Thomas Kent. 
T. S. Thomas Simpson, Thomas Sheppey. 
There is a William Hewytt who appears as one of the lessees of the 
Theatre Royal in 1661, and a George Hewett who petitions for the recovery 
of a debt from Shatterell, but neither of these seems to have been an 
actor. 
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the Duke’s men before the union of 1682.° Hence the production 
must have taken place after this date, unless it took place out of 
London, beyond official control. This, indeed, is quite possible, 
having regard to the internal evidence: the cutting of certain parts 
and the doubling of others points strongly to the possibility of a 
company going on tour. Moreover Macbeth was not popular in 
London at the time, except in the Dryden-Davenant operatic ver- 
sion. But it was far more likely to appeal to Scottish tastes, and 
hence it is just possible that the production took place in Edinburgh 
some time in 1679 when a band of King’s men went to Scotland 
and remained until sent for. Their names are Thomas Gray, 
Cardell Goodman (either of whom might be Mr. G), and Thomas 
Clarke, though there is no evidence that Carlile was one of the 
number. 
Lesuiz F. Casson 
University of King’s College, Halifaa, N. 8. 


THE COMPOSITION OF “SCOTS WHA HAE” 


Dr. James Currie, in his Life of Burns,’ ‘ quotes’ an account 
by John Syme, one of Burns’ intimate friends, of a tour he made 
with Burns through Galloway. The original manuscript? from 
which Currie made up his version has recently come to light, and 
a comparison of it with Currie clears up a long-standing uncer- 
tainty about the composition of Scots Wha Hae, besides illustrat- 
ing further Dr. Currie’s literary vanity and his inclination to 
change documents when they conflicted with his theories. 

His revision of an early paragraph of Syme’s letter is an ex- 
ample of both these faults. In describing a ride across the moor 
in a storm, Syme says: 


*For this, and other information about the names of actors, I am 
indebted to Mrs. Eleanore Murrie. 

1 Currie, James, The Works of Robert Burns, London, 1801. 1, 250 ff. 

2A letter from Syme to another of Burns’ friends, Alexander Cunning- 
ham, dated August 3, 1793. I am much indebted to the Trustees of the 
Alloway Cottage Museum, and their Secretary, Col. T. C. Dunlop, of Ayr, 
for permission to copy and use Syme’s original letter. The letter, and 
Currie’s version of it, are set up in parallel columns in my Cornell Uni- 
versity thesis, Robert Burns As Seen by His Contemporaries, A Source 
Book of Fact and Opinion. 
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I took him the moor road where savage & desolate regions extended wide 
around—The sky turned sympathetic with the wretchedness of the soil 
and treated the poor travellers to the full flood of misery—For 3 hours 
did the wild Elements ‘rumble their bellyful upon our defenceless heads— 
O, ho, twas foul ’— 


This adequate description Currie enlarges as follows: 


I took him the moor-road, where savage and desolate regions extended 
wide around. The sky was sympathetic with the wretchedness of the 
soil; it became louring and dark. The hollow winds sighed, the lightnings 
gleamed, the thunder rolled. The poet enjoyed the awful scene—he spoke 
not a word, but seemed rapt in meditation. In a little while the rain 
began to fall; it poured in floods upon us. For three hours did the wild 
elements rumble their bellyful upon our defenceless heads. Oh, Oh! ’twas 
foul. 


Syme continues, “ We were utterly wet and we got vengeance at 
Gatehouse by getting utterly drunk.” Currie gives this innocent 
passage an insidious twist by altering it to read, “ We got utterly 
wet; and to revenge ourselves, Burns insisted at Gatehouse on our 
getting utterly drunk.” 

According to Syme, “the wetness had rendered it an impossible 
task to get on” a pair of “ jimmy ” boots which Burns had bought 
for the journey. Burns’ extreme annoyance at this “ whiffling 
vexation,” and his headache following the evening at Gatehouse, 
made him a most irritable companion the next day, until Syme 
pointed out to him the seat of Lord Galloway, whereupon, “he 
expectorated his spleen against the aristocratic elf, and regained a 
most agreeable temper.” Dr. Currie here condenses Syme’s 
account fairly enough, but omits the following quatrain against 
Lord Galloway, “struck up” upon Syme’s remark that “it was 
rash to crucify Ld. G— .. . for tho he might not receive any 
favours at his hands, yet he might suffer an injury.” 


Spare me thy vengeance G—ay 
In quiet let me live; 

I ask no kindness at thy hand 
For thou hast none to give.® 


Syme reports that, upon reaching Kirkcudbright, “ Burns 


*The editors of The Centenary Burns, entitle this epigram, “On The 
Same [The Earl of Galloway], On The Author Being Threatened With 
Vengeance.” Syme’s letter makes it evident that the threat was only an 
imaginary one. 
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obstreperous independence would not dine but where he should as 
he said, eat like a Turk, drink like a fish, & swear like the Devil.” 
This violent but characteristic phrase becomes, in Currie, “ But 
Burns was in a wild and obstreperous humour, and swore he would 
not dine where he should be under the smallest restraint.” In the 
evening, when Burns had partly “ regained the milkiness of good 
temper,” he and Syme went to call upon Lord Selkirk at St. Mary’s 
Isle, just outside Kirkcudbright, where they found Urbani, the 
singer. 

Currie reproduces in substance Syme’s record of the evening but 
expands his brief description of the return trip to Dumfries and 
adds a story of the composition of “ Scots Wha Hae” not found 
in Syme’s letter at all. Currie’s account follows: 


The poet was delighted with his company, and acquitted himself to 
admiration. The lion that had raged so violently in the morning, was 
now as mild and gentle as a lamb. Next day we returned to Dumfries, 
and so ends our peregrination. I told you that in the midst of the storm, 
on the wilds of Kenmore, Burns was rapt in meditation. What do you 
think he was about? He was charging the English army, along with 
Bruce, at Bannockburn. He was engaged in the same manner in our ride 
home from St. Mary’s Isle, and I did not disturb him. Next day he pro- 
duced me the following address of Bruce to his troops, and gave me a 
copy for Dalzell. 


The romantic story here palmed off on an unsuspecting public 
has long puzzled editors, who have known the letter of late August 
[30?], 1793, in which Burns sends the song to George Thomson, 
and speaks of having composed it in his “ yesternight’s evening 
walk”: 

I shewed the Air to Urbani, who was highly pleased with it & begged me 
to make soft verses for it; but I had no idea of giving myself any trouble 
on the subject, till the accidental recollection of that glorious struggle for 


Freedom, associated with the glowing ideas of some other struggles of 
the same nature, not quite so ancient, roused my rhyming Mania.‘ 


Burns had met Urbani at St. Mary’s Isle on the Tour with 
Syme, July 31 or August 1. As he seems not to have met him for 
a considerable time previous to that occasion, it is probable that 
they discussed the air then, and that Burns mentioned it to Syme. 
But if Syme said nothing of the matter to Currie, whence Currie’s 


*J. DeLancey Ferguson, The Letters of Robert Burns, Oxford, 1931, ii, 
195-6. 
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brazen interpolation? The answer is to be found in the following 
note in Cunningham’s hand between the signature and the post- 
script of the letter: “ Hither on this ride to Dumfries or next day 
Burns I believe composed Scots wha hae with Wallace bled—the 
sublime address of Bruce to his troops.—Burns sent it soon after 
to J. Dalzell. He shewed it next day to J. S. [John Syme] in the 
stamp office.” 

Currie had not invented the story. He had merely expanded 
Cunningham’s suggestion and forged it to Syme’s letter. The his- 
tory, then, of “ Scots Wha Hae” seems to be that Burns began 
turning the song over in his mind on the ride from Kirkcudbright 
to Dumfries—not on the ride from Kenmore to Gatehouse through 
the storm. He showed Syme an early version of it shortly after 
their return, and sent Thomson a finished draft at the end of the 
month. But in his editing of this letter Currie’s desire to improve 
his sources, and his well-meant but slipshod editing, have raised 
an unnecessary problem, and have caused his friend’s * word to be 
called in question. 


Rosert T. FirzHvucH 
University of Maryland 


A NOTE ON HAWTHORNE’S REVISIONS 


Professor Randall Stewart has pointed out in his edition of 
The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne’ that Mrs. 
Hawthorne, in editing her husband’s notebooks, omitted everything 
which was objectionable to her on moral grounds or which pre- 
sented Hawthorne in what she considered an unfavorable light. It 
is the purpose of this paper to suggest from certain revisions ? 
which Hawthorne made in reprinting after 1842 tales published 
previously, that his wife began to exercise a similar “ purifying ” 
influence on Hawthorne’s writings soon after their marriage. The 


* Syme was Currie’s law agent and factor. 

1 New Haven, 1932, pp. xiii-xxi. 

*Critics of Hawthorne agree that he made but few revisions. See 
Hawthorne’s Works, ed. R. H. Lathrop and H. E. Scudder, Boston, 1900, 
IV, XV-xvi; XVIII, xii; also Hawthorne, Julian, Hawthorne Reading, Cleve- 
land, 1902, p. 86. 
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only passages of any importance which Hawthorne cut out during 
the whole course of his revising were, I believe, omitted from 
stories which had been published before his marriage. And, most 
significant of all, each of the noteworthy omissions involved the 
dropping of some matter which would have appeared to Mrs. 
Hawthorne crude, or would have seemed to her to compromise her 
husband’s reputation. 

The following passage from “'The Seven Vagabonds” as it ap- 
peared in The Token for 1833—a part of the author’s description 
of the young woman he met in the showman’s wagon—was omitted 
when the story was reprinted in the 1842 edition of the Twice- 
Told Tales: 


I hardly know how to hint, that, as the brevity of her gown displayed 
rather more than her ankles, I could not help wishing that I had stood at 
a little distance without, when she stept up the ladder into the wagon. 
This gay stranger was appropriately burdened with that mirth inspiring 
instrument, the fiddle, which her companion took from her hands, and 
shortly began the process of tuning.® 


The following sentence, expressing Hawthorne’s good wishes for 
a newly married couple who pass by, was included in “ The Toll- 
Gatherer’s Day” when it was first published, in The Democratic 
Review for 1837: 


And when you shall have reached the close of that journey of life, on 
which you are thus brightly entering, hand grasped in hand, and heart 
folded to heart, may you lie down together to as sweet and happy a repose, 
as that queer parting smile on our good old friend’s face seems to invoke 
for you, at the close of this day’s travel, its first happy stage! ¢ 


But when the sketch was revised for the Twice-Told Tales in 1842, 
the following sentence was substituted: “ May your whole life’s 
pilgrimage be as blissful as this first day’s journey, and its close 
be gladdened with even brighter anticipations than those which 
hallow your bridal night!” > 

The most extensive of Hawthorne’s omissions which I have 
observed came when “ Monsieur du Miroir ” was reprinted in the 
first edition of Mosses from an Old Manse (1846) from The Token 
of 1837. One sentence which was omitted belonged originally to 


* The Token, 1833, p. 57. 
*The Democratic Review, 1, 33 (October, 1837). 
® Hawthorne’s Works, 1, 282. 
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a paragraph in which the author noted various places where he 
was accustomed to meet Monsieur du Miroir: 


If we chance to meet, when I am pale with midnight study, or haply 
flushed with a mere sip of silver-top champaigne, the poor fellow is sure 
to exhibit an aspect of worn-out or over-excited energy, graduated precisely 
to my own.® 


A little later in the same tale an entire paragraph was cut out: 


Intimate as, in some respects, we may be said to be, the reader will 
hardly conceive my ignorance in regard to many important points of M. 
du Miroir’s mode of life. I never yet could discover, nor even guess, what 
is his business or pastime, in the long space which sometimes elapses 
without an interview between us. He seldom goes into society, except 
when introduced by me. Yet, occasionally, I have caught a dim glimpse 
of M. du Miroir’s well-known countenance, gazing at me from the case- 
ment of some aristocratic mansion where I am not a guest; although, 
quite as often, I grieve to say, he has been impudent enough to show him- 
self within the dusty panes of the lowest pot-houses, or even more dis- 
reputable haunts. In such cases, meeting each other’s eyes, we both look 
down abashed. It must not be concealed, however, that, while holding my 
course amid the week-day bustle which flows past a church, I have dis- 
cerned my friend through the lofty windows, doubtless enjoying a private 
audience of Religion, who sits six days in her deserted fane, and sees all 
the world the seventh. With what sect he worships on the Sabbath, 
indispensable as the point is to a proper judgment of his moral character, 
I absolutely never knew. When the bells fling out their holy music, I 
generally see him, in his best black suit, of the same pattern as my own, 
and wearing a mild solemnity of aspect, that edifies me almost as much 
as the sound orthodoxy of my reverend pastor. But we meet no more, 
till the services are ended. Whether he goes to church with the Episco- 
palians, to chapel with the Methodists, or to the synagogue with the 
Jews—whether perverted to Roman Church idolatry, or to Universalist or 
Unitarian infidelity—is a matter which, being no controversialist, M. du 
Miroir keeps to himself. Of course, however, he cannot expect my full 
confidence, while there remains the slightest ambiguity on this head. 


It seems improbable that Hawthorne would have cut out these 
naive and harmless passages without some prompting—and such 
prompting was doubtless afforded by his wife, who, it will be re- 
called, rooted out from her edition of her husband’s notebooks 
every allusion to sex, and even altered passages in the notebooks 
which revealed Hawthorne’s dislike for churches or church peo- 
ple, or which disclosed elements of his personality which did not 
meet with her approval. It was inevitable that she should object 


* The Token, 1837, p. 52. 
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to the author’s confession—feigned, we can be sure—in “ Monsieur 
du Miroir” that he met his reflection in “the lowest pot-houses, 
or even more disreputable haunts.”* And Mrs. Hawthorne surely 
could not tolerate the allusion to “ Universalist or Unitarian 
infidelity,” for she was a devoted attendant at the Unitarian 
church. 


ARLIN TURNER 
University of Texas 


THE MIDDLE SCOTCH POEM ON HERALDRY IN 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE MS. 161 


I 


In 1869, Furnivall edited * a fifteenth century poem on heraldry ? 
from Harleian MS. 6149, 151r-155r inc.,’ with the help of G. E. 
Adams, who contributed valuable heraldic footnotes. Furnivall 
considered this poem to be a copy by a Scotch scribe of an English 
original but it is difficult to accept this opinion in view of the fact 
that numerous words in the poem (e.g. speris 16, seir 21, etc.) 


are found only in Scotch and northern texts. 

Another copy of the same poem is preserved in Queen’s College, 
Oxford, MS. 161, 110r-113 inc.,* and this paper presents both a 
collation of these MSS. with the variant readings of the Queen’s 
MS. (Q) following the Harleian (H) readings and some additions 
to the glossary provided by Furnivall. Minor orthographic varia- 
tions and obvious mistakes by the Q scribe (e. g. without for within 
(1. 37), stanis for metallis (1. 64), etc.) are ignored. 


* Compare in this connection the omission of the word “ swag-paunched ” 
from “ Howe’s Masquerade,” when it was reprinted in Twice-Told Tales for 
1842 (Hawthorne’s Works, 11,8) from The Democratic Review of May, 1838. 

1H. E.T.S8, (#.8.), vor. 

2A convenient guide to this subject is F. J. Grant, The Manual of 
Heraldry (Edinburgh, 1929). Further bibliographical references are given 
by O. Barron in Shakespeare’s England, m1, 90. 

® This MS. is a collection of various tracts on heraldry. For full descrip- 
tions, see Cat. Harl. MSS., 111, 332. 

‘The librarian of Queen’s, Mr. T. W. Allen, has kindly allowed roto- 
graphs to be made of this MS. for my use and Dr. C. F. Biihler, of the 
Morgan Library, has given me the benefit of his paleographic knowledge 
in connection with several readings. 
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II 


1. 4 discrepancis] discrepance. This confirms the H reading 
vicis and variance in 1, 3. 1. 5 pusancis] pusanttis. 1. 7 tret] 
treit. 1. 11 commyniteis] commoniteis. 1. 12 ferre] feir; werre] 
weir; pes] peace. 1, 14 toknis] toikynnis; ther] pair. 1. 16 more] 
onore. 1. 20 (also 1. 59, 1. 108, 1. 112) metallis and colouris] met- 
tellis and cullouris. 1. 21 sertyn] certane. 1. 23 best] beist. 1. 27 
consate] consait; clere] cleir. 1. 30 linth] lenth. 1. 34 dais] dayis. 
1, 35 estate] estait. 1. 36 quhar] quhair. 1. 40 spedfull] speidfull. 
1, 41 dedis] deidis. 1. 48 deffernt] defferent. @ confirms Furni- 
vall’s emendation. 1. 54 brocht] brot. 1. 55 date] dait. 1. 56 
nocht] not. 1. 58 mast] maist. 1. 61 feldis] feildis; bere] beir. 
1, 71 therin] pairin. 1. 72 oucht] ocht. 1. 76 emeraut] emerant; 
pupour] purpour, confirming Furnivall’s emendation. 1. 77 cassi- 
done] cassidoun. 1. 79 tho] pai; most] maist. 1. 81 othir] outhir. 
1. 84 lernit] leirnit. 1. 94 werely] weirly. 1. 97 blason] blasoun; 
therin] pairin; feld] feild. 1. 98 bere] beir. 1. 102 behold] behald. 
i. 103 repreve] repreif; schuld] schold. 1. 104 namyt] nemmit. 
1. 106 Quhiche] Quhilk; forbere] forbeir. 1. 107 rondis] roundis. 
1. 108 figourit] figurit. 1. 109 plateis] platis. 1. 111 pomme] 
pomen. 1. pales] paleis. 1. 115 owrthwert] orthwert. 1. 120 
were] beir. 1. 121 Read king for kingis to aid the rime since 1. 123 
ends on seyng. 1. 126 The word armes is cancelled in Q. 1. 127 
lionne] lyoun; lyone] lioun. 1. 135 bere] beir. 1. 140 fovrmie] 
sovraunt. 1. 143 (also 1. 161, 1. 163) best] beist. 1. 146 ther] pair. 
1. 149 vmdois] windois. 1. 150 ffet] ffeir. 1. 151 fete] fece, confirm- 
ing Frunivall’s conjecture. 1. 152 certane] certaine. ll. 154, 156. 
The rime scheme is defective in both MSS. 1. 159 ther] pir. 1. 168 
thire] thair. 1. 169 told] cold. 1.170 sted] steid. 1. 171 attently] 
autently. 1. 180 manis] maneris. 1. 186 Actene] Atteyne. 1. 189 
(also 1. 210) quhiche] quhilk. 1. 201 attempe] attempine. 1. 202 
ther] pair. 1. 203 Q has in before mynd, spoiling the sense. 1. 205 
attentik] autentik. 1. 206 necesser] necessair. 1. 207 bere] beir. 
1, 208 schall] sall. 1. 213 preuilegit] preuiliegit. 1. 214 werre and 
peice] weir and pece. 1. 219 takin] taiken. 1. 222 holy] haly. 
1. 226 ded] deid; hatrent] haterent. 1. 229 proced] proceid. 1. 236 
mansuete] mansueit. 1. 245 simple] semple. 1. 248 Tharfore] 
Thairfore; not] note. 1. 249 correk] correct. 
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1. 10 pensalis, n., a small pennon or streamer [AN. pencel, Lat. 
penna]. Cp. Barbour Bruce (STS) xi, 193: Pensalis to the vynd 
vaffand. 

1. 16 speris, v., (Sc. and North.) to inquire [ON. spyrja]. 

1. 16 felle, n., intelligence. This word usually occurs as an ad- 
jective; see NED. under fell a. and adv. 5 [OF. fel, Lat. fello]. 

1, 21 setr, adj., various [ON. sér]. Cp. Cursor Mundi (ed. 
Morris), 2: And Romans red on maneres sere. 

1. 33 nyte, v., to deny [Cp. ON. nita, to refuse]. Cp. Cursor 
Mundi, 883: Al pat i sai mai sco noght nite. 

1, 45 tent, n., aphetic for attent (i.e. attention). Nearly always 
in a phrase such as take tent, to take care. Cp. Cursor Mundi, 661: 
Lok for pi, pat 3ee tak tent pat 3ee ne brek mi commament. 

1. 46 aglot, n., a metal tag on a lance [OF. aiguillette]. 

1. 52 dait, n., date [OF. datte, Lat. data fem. sing. of datus given ; 
from the letter formula data Romae etc., indicating the date]. 

1. 83 sammyn, adv., together [OE. samen, ON. saman]. 

1. 88 aduert, v., to pay attention [OF. avertir, Lat. advertere]. 
Cp. Barclay Ship of Fooles, 42: Thinking that God does not 
therto aduert. 

1. 158 plicht (for playtyd), pp., interwoven, pleated [OF. pleit, 
Lat. plicitum]. 

1,177 panis, n., cloth [OF. pan, Lat. pannum]. 

1, 191 conterpace, v., to weigh mentally [OF. contrepeser]. 

1, 214 ring, n., Sc. obs. for reign. 

1, 230 degest, v., to ponder over, to consider [Lat. digestus, pp. 
of dirigere]. 

1, 234 mesaris, n., mitigators (?). Cp. NED. under mese vb. 


R. H. Bowers 
Yale University 


CAESAR AND VIRGIL’S MAGIC IN ENGLAND 


The story of Julius Caesar as related in the Anglo-Norman 
Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, written early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains two points of interest. In the first place it con- 
firms President MacCracken’s conjecture of the existence of a local 
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tradition attributing to Caesar the building of various cities and 
castles in England. John Lydgate, in The Serpent of Division,* 
says: 

Iulius was made victorious, and Cassibilan brow3t vnto subieccion of pe 
Empire of Rome, and constreyned bi Cesar to paien for his trewage bre 
powsande pownde eueriche 3ere. And in signe of this conqvest and famous 
victory, Iulius Cesar edefied in pis londe dyuerse Castelis & Citees, for a 
perpetuell memorye to putte his name in remembraunce, bat is for to 
seyne be Castelles of Dovir, of Cantorbury, Rowchestire, and be towre of 
London, and pe castell and be towne of Cesareisbury, takynge his name 
aftir Cesar, be whiche is now Icalled Sawlisbury. And ouur more as 
seibe myne auctowre he edefied Cesarischestre, bat now is callid Chichestre, 
and pe castell of Excestre. 


President MacCracken’s comment on this passage (p. 16) is: 
‘T can find no chronicle that ascribes these castles to Julius Caesar, 
but this popular etymology must have been accepted long before 
Lydgate’s day.” Although the phrasing in Lydgate is similar to 
that in Trivet, there is at least this evidence against Trivet as 
Lydgate’s authority, that Trivet does not commit the mistake in 
which Lydgate followed Chaucer of making Brutus and Cassius 
into one man (cf. MacCracken, pp. 39 f.). 

Of greater interest, however, is a legend of Virgil the Magician 
which has escaped the notice of students of the Virgilian legends. 
Caesar, having founded the city of Chichester, observed that the 
city lacked a water supply, and therefore sent a picture of the city 
and the country around it together with fine gifts to Virgil, then 
in Greece, asking him to provide running water by his magic. 
Virgil sent Caesar an enchanted serpent in a box to be opened on 
the spot where he wished to have the source of the water, but the 
curious messenger opened the box in a valley below the city. 
Nevertheless the serpent sprang out, entered the earth, and a river 
rose out of the ground and went uphill to the city. This was the 
origin of the River Lavant, which may be seen at Chichester to this 
day. 

I reproduce here the pertinent portion of the Chronicle from 
the rotograph of British Museum MS. Arundel 56.2, I have mod- 
ernized the punctuation and expanded the contractions in italics. 


1 Ed. H. N. MacCracken (London and New Haven, 1911), p. 51. 
? Library of Congress, Modern Language Association Deposit, No. 111, 
fol. 25v. 
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En le temps Iulius cesar estoit Roys en Engleterre Cassibelan le fitz 
Loud . . . Del noun Loud fu Loundres apele Kaerlud, qar il la reedifia 
de trez noblez edificetz & fesoit portes e tours e murs e est enterre en vne 
de cez tours enpres de la porte qe de soun noun est apelle loudgate, la 
porte Loud. cist auoit treis fitz, Cassibelan, Belyn, e Dodrogon. ceus trois 
freres combatirent encountre Iulius cesar auant dit en cest estoire, e doys 
foys le chacerent vileinement hors Dengleterre & Romperent ses Noef en la 
Riuer de Tamise par cheynes fermes as Arbres & piles aguz fichi en le 
founs de la Riuere & la neyerent grant nombre des gentz lemperour, & il 
mesmes a peyne eschapa; mes apres par treson de faus Britouns autrefois 
entra la terre & fu Cassibelan & sa terre suget a lempire enpaiaunt treis 
mil livers dargent pur truage; e en moustrance de la conqueste fet sur 
la terre Dengleterre edifia le chastel de Douere & de Caunterbers et de 
Roucestre & de loundres, e le chastel ou la vile deynz Cesaresbury quest 
Saltsbury ore apelle. Ii edifia outre cestes edifiez Cesarischestre quest 
Cicestre, & le Chastel de Excestre; e pus en returnaunt A Rome fu occis 
par treson de Brut & de Cassie. En son temps estoit virgile engrece. Qar 
apres ge Iulius auoit founde la Cite de Cicestre aperceut un grant defaut, 
Cest assauoir que la cite fu saunz esement de ewe coraunt. Dount Iulius 
fit depoindre le sit de la cite & le sit del pais en vn grant drap & lenvoia 
a virgile en grece oue beaus douns et lettres entrepriaunz qil ordinat par 
artifice pur la cite euwe corraunt. Et virgile enuoia vn serpent enchaunte 
enclos & asselle al emperour eyns vn boste saunz riens reueler al mes- 
sangier lemperour qei il portat & lui comanda qil baillat la boiste issint 
assele entiere & que lemperour ouerat la boiste en tiel lieu ou meuzz vousist 
Auer la source de vne Riuere pur sa cite. Mes lui Messager par coriousete 
de sauer quele chose virgil lui Auoit baille ouerist la boiste en/ (26") vne 
valeye plus base que la ou la cite est assise. & ne purquant al ouerer de la 
boiste lui serpent saili entraunt la terre. Et meyntenaunt surdi vne riuere 
alaunt countre mount que unkore nome Auoute & court a la cite & souent 
ensechit et nomement encountre dures aanes, come dient gent dauncien 
espreue. 


GrorcE L. Frost 
Dartmouth College 


A TEXTUAL NOTE ON CHAUCER: GENTILESSE, 20 


Gentilesse 20 has given considerable trouble to editors of 
Chaucer’s minor poems. The third stanza of the poem, in which 
the line occurs, is printed thus in Skeat’s text:+ 


Vyce may wel be heir to old richesse; 
But ther may no man, as men may wel see, 


1The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat, Oxford, 
1899, 1, 392-3. 


2 
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Bequethe his heir his vertuous noblesse; 

That is appropred unto no degree, 

But to the firste fader in magestee, 

That maketh him his heir, that can him queme, (20) 
Al were he mytre, croune, or diademe. 


Heath (Globe Chaucer) reads: “That maketh his heyr him that 
wol him queme.” Robinson (Student’s Cambridge Edition) 
prints: “That maketh his heir him that can him queme.” Skeat 
gave the following note on his reading of the line: 


This is a difficult line to obtain from the MSS. It is necessary to keep 
heir in the singular, because of he in 1. 21. . . . The change from his heir 
him to the more natural order him his heir is such a gain to the metre that 
it is worthwhile to make it. 


In the MSS., however, there is virtually no authority for the 
singular forms, heir and him. The readings are as follows: 


Shirley’s AsHMOLE MS. 59 (S1): “That mabe his heires hem that wol 
him queme”; 

Shirley’s Trinity CoLLEcE, CAMBRIDGE, MS. R. 3.20 (S2): “That maketh 
his heires hem that wol him queme ”; 

HarteEran MS. 7333 (H1): “ Whech mabe his heires hem that doone 

him queme ”’; 

Harteran MS. 7578 (H2): “That maketh his heires hem that him 
queme ”; 

HARLEIAN MS. 2251 (H3): “That maketh his eyre suche as can hym 
queme ”; 

AppITIONAL MS. 22139 (Add.): “That maketh his heires hem that can 
him queme ”; 

Corton CLeopatTra, D vii (C): “That maketh his heires hem that him 
queme ”’; 

Caxton’s edition (Cx): “ That makes hem eyres that can him queme.” 


It will be observed that the shift into the singular has no MS. 
authority except H3, which is an admittedly corrupt text. I be- 
lieve Dr. Skeat’s argument that, “It is necessary to keep heir in 
the singular, because of he in J. 21,” is based upon a mis-reading 
of Chaucer’s sentence. He in 1. 21 refers back to no man in I. 16. 
Lines 18, 19 and 20 are parenthetical, and refer to noblesse. 
The entire stanza is constructed according to the pattern of the 
first strophe. The problem of the wording of 1. 20 is confined to 
that line alone. 

A study of the entire poem in the various MSS. establishes 
clearly that C and H2 are the best authorities for the text. They 
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agree on the reading: “That maketh his heires hem that him 
queme.” I believe this line is the nearest to Chaucer’s original. I 
should explain the MSS. variations as follows: Shirley found a 
line which for him did not make sense and which was certainly 
unmetrical. He accordingly took queme (the third person, plural, 
present) to be the infinitive form, and supplied wol. The scribe of 
H1 altered the word to doone, and other scribes to can. Ox and 
H3 being puzzled, wrote what amount to new lines. I suggest 
as a conjectural emendation of the line as it is found in the best 
MSS.: “That maketh hem his heires that him queme.” This 
reading is metrical, it does no violence to the meaning of the line 
nor to the structure of the sentence, and it does not alter any word 
in the C-H2 reading. If this were Chaucer’s original line, it seems 
to me possible that a scribe in copying might have written “ That 
maketh his heires ... ,” discovered his omission of the word 
hem, and, upon seeing that its insertion at this point would not 
violate the meaning of the original, produced the line which caused 
later scribes and editors so much trouble. 


Rosert E. BRITTAIN 
Ohio State University. 


A CHAUCER ALLUSION IN A 1644 PAMPHLET 


At Huntington Library is a unique pamphlet by Thomas 
Jordan that contains an interesting quotation from Chaucer. It 
is a quarto of two sheets with a title-page, which reads: The 
Debtors Apologie/ or,/ A Quaint Paradox/ Proving That it is good 
to be in/ Debt, and (in this Age) may be u/feful for all Men./ 
By T. J./ Written in the year of/ Engagements, 1644./ 

To Jordan, actor and versifier, the year 1644 may well have 
seemed “that dotage of the world in which the wor/t things do 
overtop the worthie/t,” 1 and there is more than a hint of a first- 
hand acquaintance with the prison “where expenceful Wa/ters, 
Game/ters, and unthrifty Debtors” occupy “the upper skirt or 
stage.” ? 

With the help of Rabelais, Jordan has endeavored to prove that 
the state of a debtor is good both for his friends and himself, 


Debtor’s Apologie, p. 1. *Ibid., pp. 7 and 8. 
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when, on the ninth page, he stops to “ pitty Seneca’s weakne//fe 
who blu/fhed to borrow ... ,” and then continues: 


That Poet Laureate forfeited his wreath of Bayes and Ivy-twine, who 

made his prayers to his Purfe, to keep him out of debt, in this manner. 
To you my Purfe, and to none other wight 
Complain I, for you to be my Lady deer: 
I am forry now that you be light, 
For certes yee now make me heavy cheer, 
Me were as lefe laid upon a beer. 
For which unto your mercy thus I cry, 
Be heavy again, or elfe mote I dye. 
Now vouchfafe this day, or it be night, 
That I of you the blisfull found may heare, 
Or fee your colour, like the Suny bright 
That of yellowneffe had never pere. 
Ye be my life, ye be my hearts flere; 
Queen of comfort and of good company 
Be heavy again, or elfe mote I dye. 
Now Purfe, that art to me my lives light, 
And Saviour as down in this world here, 
Out of this Town help me by your might, 
Sith that you will not be my treafure, 
For I am have as neer as any frere, 
But I pray unto your courtefie, 
Be heavy again or elfe mote I dye.* 


The marginal note—“Ocleve in Chaucer ”—reveals Jordan’s 
error and indicates the edition of Chaucer with which Jordan was 
familiar. In the 1602 edition, the last published before the writ- 
ing of the pamphlet, this ballade is, for the first time, attributed 
to Occleve (f. 320) : 


Th. Occleue to his empty pur/e. 


Carelessness of copy or printing must be held responsible for 
the differences in text for which the 1644 spelling is not a sufficient 
explanation. Though “flere” for “stere” (5th line of 2nd 
stanza) may only illustrate the ordinary confusion of “st” and 
“fi,” the mistake may have arisen from the printer’s lack of 
acquaintance with the somewhat archaic “ stere ” and his readiness 
to read into the copy a familiar, though here quite senseless, word. 

This type of error seems to be illustrated in the course of some 


[bid., pp. 9-11. 
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Latin verses spoken by the Purse of the “ prodigall unthrift.” 
Here fueris has evidently been substituted for furis: 
Haud melius fatum, nam pendeo more latronis, 


Ingenium fic me fueris habere putant.* 


P. BEATTIE MITCHELL 
Stanford University 


AN ALLUSION TO CHAUCER IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Mercurius Britanicus, no. 103 (Oct. 2%-Nov. 3, 1645), pp. 
913-4: 


Once upon a time, in the moneth of October, 1645. The King having lo[t 
his Newca/tle-Coate in the North, his chief Commanders would needs fall 
by the eares to catch themfelves a heat in his prefence at Newark; and 
they were (O Chaucer, and thy Genius come help on my Tale!) ycleped 
Rupert and Maurice, 


P. BEATTIE MITCHELL 
Stanford University 


A PEREDA MANUSCRIPT 


Montero stated in his Pereda (Madrid, 1919, p. 105) that a MS. 
of a play by Pereda existed in the library of Federico de Vial with 
the title La suerte en un sombrero. I had examined a MS. in the 
Biblioteca Municipal de Santander entitled, La fortuna en un 
sombrero. I felt sure that this must be the same MS. and wrote 
to Sr. don Tomas Maza-Solano who is in charge of the above 
library. He informed me that there never has been more than the 
one MS. and that the correct title is La fortuna en un sombrero. 
He surmised that Montero had seen the. MS. in question in the 
de Vial library and quoted the title from memory making the very 
natural change from fortuna to suerte. 


JAMEs QO. SWAIN 
Michigan State College 


*Ibid., p. 12. 
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A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF LOPE’S PEAR-TREE STORY 


Lope de Vega’s ability to incorporate into his plays any good 
story that might be going the rounds is a commonplace of Spanish 
literary history. Numerous examples have already been pointed 
out. And if it were merely to add one more to the long list it 
would scarcely be worth while to mention this one, even though, 
so far as I know, it has never before been listed. It has, however, 
added interest because of its possible source—the continuation of 
the Lazarillo de Tormes written by Juan de Luna and published 
in Paris in 1620, a work placed on the Index by the Inquisition 
and, therefore, for Lope forbidden fruit. 

In the introduction to this work Luna, after telling of the debate 
that arose concerning the fishy nature of the Lazarillo in the 1555 
sequel to his adventures, asserts that the fishermen were able to 
persuade the populace that Lazarillo was indeed a tunny fish by 
virtue of the license which had been granted them by the Inquisi- 
tion. And in order to show the terror which the inquisitors in- 
spired among the people he relates this story: ? 


A este proposito (aunque sea fuera del que trato aora) contare vna 
cosa que sucedio a vn labrador de mi tierra, y fue que enbiandole a llamar 
vn Enquisidor para pedirle le embiasse de vnas peras que le hauian dicho 
tenia estremadas: no sabiendo el pobre villano lo que su sefioria le queria, 
le dio tal pena que cayo emfe[r]mo, hasta que por medio de vn amigo 
suyo, supo lo que le queria: leuantosse de la cama: fuesse a su jardin, 
arranco el arbol de rayz, y lo embio con la fruta: diziendo no queria tener 
en su casa ocasion le embiassen a llamar otra vez,.. . 


This tale appeared the following year, 1621, in Act 11, lines 396- 
411 of Lope’s play Mirad a quien alabais, published in Parte xv1, 
in this form: * 


Un judio mohatrero Tanta la alabanza fué, 
de éstos de que hay copia tanta, que un sefior inquisidor 
tenia un peral, cuya planta envié un paje y por favor 
alababa al mundo entero. pidié que un plato le dé 


*Cf. M. A. Buchanan, “Short Stories and Anecdotes in Spanish Plays,” 
MLR., tv (1909), 178-184; v (1910), 78-89. 

* Segunda Parte de la vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Paris, 1620, Sig. aivb- 
ava, 

* Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas por la Real Academia Espafiola 
(Nueva Edicién), Madrid, 1930, 42-43. 
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de las peras que llevaba. Un hacha al tronco aplicé 
Alborotése el judio, y como le vié caer 
que, aunque fuese en tiempo frio, por no tener qué temer 
cualquier temor le quemaba. todo el peral le envié. 


The fact that the next line reads “ El cuento es viejo, en efecto ” 
suggests the possibility of an older version which both Luna and 
Lope may have used. 


E. HerMan HESPELT 
New York University 


A LETTER OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Although the following letter is undated, it is reasonably clear 
from internal evidence that it was written in the year 1867. Elihu 
Burritt, to whom it was addressed, was a self-educated blacksmith 
and a well-known advocate of world peace. Without any instruc- 
tion he acquired a working knowledge of almost forty languages, 
published what is probably the first book in Sanskrit by an Ameri- 
can, and prepared grammars and reading exercises in Hindustani, 
Persian, Turkish, Arabic and Hebrew. This letter, one of two 
addressed by Christina Rossetti to Burritt, is in the Burritt MSS in 
the library of the New Britain Institute, New Britain, Connecticut. 


50 Euston Square, London, N. W. 
Saturday night. 
Dear Sir 

Thank you for the gift of a book? which introduces me to a new poetess— 
new to me, and a poetess I think. It seems to me that “Jane Ellice” 
deserves to be far better known in proportion to other female verse writers 
than you tell me is the case: there is a richness and beauty in what she 
writes very noticeable. May I add that in some lines her versification 
strikes me as utterly in the wrong? gratuitously out of metre, and faulty 
to even an unpracticed ear perhaps. 

My dear Father died thirteen years ago and is buried in Highgate 
Cemetery; we all, except my eldest brother who is an artist, were living 
together at the time of his death. Pray another time instead of merely 
looking at the outside of our house favour us by coming in, and be sure 
of a cordial welcome from my Mother or any of us who may be at home. 
I cannot tell you how dear the Italian language is to me, so dear that I 
will not attempt to compare it with my native English: only as I think 


1 Jane Ellice, English Idylls, and Other Poems (London, 1865). 
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- in English I have naturally written in it also; indeed I am a very im- 
perfect Italian scholar, not a “scholar ” at all, but a warm admirer merely. 


Yours very truly 
Christina G. Rossetti 


MERLE EUGENE CURTI 
Smith College 


SHENSTONE’S BIRTHPLACE 


In a letter of June 1742 to Richard Graves, William Shenstone 
says, “I do not know whether it be the prejudice of being born at 
the Leasowes, or from any real beauty in the situation; but I 
would wish no other.” Yet in Joseph Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses, 
1888, the entry is as follows: 


William Shenstone, s. Tho., of Wickstone, co. Leicest. Gent. Pembroke 
Coll., matric. 25 May, 1732, aged 17; a poet, died 1763.* 


Douglas MacLeane’s History of Pembroke College Ozford, 189%, 
gives the entry in a footnote in Latin: “Gul. Shenstone, 17, Tho. 
fil.; Wickstone in com. Leicest. gen. fil.” * 

How might a mistake have been made in the matriculation entries 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, for May, 1732? Might the entry of 
William Shenstone have been confused with the one next to his by 
the person who compiled the records? In answer to these questions 
a letter from Mr. S. Gibson, Keeper of the University Archives at 
Oxford, gives the solution of the “ Wigstone riddle ”: 


I congratulate you on having discovered a bad mistake and on giving 
the right explanation. The official who was responsible for entering the 
names in the matriculation register mixed the entries of two persons. Here 
they are: 

Aulo Cerv. Tho. Griffiths 17 Tho. fil. Parochia Halesowen Com. 
Salop. Pleb. fil. 
Coll. Pemb. Gul. Shenstone 17 Tho. fil. Wickstone Com. Leices. 
Gen. fil. 
You have done me a good service. 


When we correct William Shenstone’s matriculation entry, it 


1 Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 11, 1285. 
?MacLeane, History of Pembroke College Oxford, 370. 
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becomes: “Coll. Pemb. Gul. Shenstone 1% Tho. fil. Halesowen 
Com. Salop. Gen. fil.” and the version in Foster’s Alumni Ozxonien- 
ses becomes: “ William Shenstone, s. Thomas of Halesowen, Salop. 
Gen., Pembroke Coll., matric. 25 May, 1732, aged 17; a poet, died 
1763.” Thus the contradictory evidence becomes proof of the truth 
of Shenstone’s own statement that he was born at the Leasowes, 
Halesowen, Shropshire. 


Myra M. Warp 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TWO SWIFT IMITATIONS 


Although there were many imitations of Gulliver’s Travels in 
the eighteenth century,’ the satiric technique or the ideas of 
Swift’s two other important satires were seldom imitated or used 
as a basis for satire by the eighteenth century writers. However, 
there are isolated examples, two of which I believe have not been 
brought to the attention of modern scholars, 


The Critical Review, for March, 1761 (p. 268), mentions 


The Battle of the Players: in Imitation of Swift’s Battle of the 
Books. In which are introduced the Characters of all the Actors 
and Actresses on the English Stage; with an impartial Estimate 
of their respective Merits. By the Author. Richards.” 

In Jan., 1791 (p. 115), the same journal lists A New Tale of a 
Tub, written for the Delight and Instruction of every British 
Subject in particular, and all the World in general. Ridgway, 
1790.8 


CLARENCE M. WEBSTER 
Brown University 


1See Eddy, W. A., Gulliver’s Travels A Critical Study, Princeton, 1923, 
pp. 201-3. 

*The comment is: “With a little more common sense and decency this 
author might pass in the crowd of authors.” 

* The reviewer says that the book is nearer in style to the History of 
John Bull, ascribed to Swift, than to the Tale; that there are “ Shandean ” 
touches; that the satire is political, with notes in satiric imitation of those 
of Warburton, Johnson, and Steevens; that Bentley is mentioned derisively ; 
that part of the description of “ Will Whig,” who came from the woods of 
Germany, is quoted. 
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KOTZEBUE’S DER HYPERBOREEISCHE ESEL 


In Goedeke’s Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 

Vol. 5, 2nd. edition, page 279, 58, is the following statement: 
“Der hyperboreeische Esel oder Die heutige Bildung, Ein dras- 
tisches Drama u. philosophisches Lustspiel fiir Jiinglinge, in 
Einem Akt, Leipzig 1799, 58.8.8.” That there is another print- 
ing, of the same date and publisher, but with 74 pages, Goedeke 
does not know. A few readings in which the two editions differ 
from one another are (A is the edition of 74 pages, B that of 58 
pages) : 
15, 16 (12, 8) wiederholten A wiederhohlten B 28, 21, (22, 17) gescheuter 
A gescheiter B 49, 1 (38, 12) fordern A fodern B 57, 4 (44, 18) anlaufen 
A auflaufen B 61,7 (48, 4) (beyseite.) A (bey Seite). B. Moreover, A 
always capitalizes du and dein in their various grammatical cases. Some 
examples are: 34, 1 (26, 14) Du A du B 34, 16 (27, 3) Dir A dir B 
34, 17 (27, 4) Dich A dich B 37, 5 (29, 1) Deine A deine B. Then, too, 
A consistently spells Madchen thus while B always writes Médgen. Exam- 
ples are: 28, 18 (22, 13) 30, 4 (23, 17) Madchen A Midgen B. 


One criterion which points to A as the first edition is that this 
printing has the greater number of pages. Other things being 
equal, the second printing of a work usually has fewer pages than 
the original edition. 

This play contains numerous quotations from Schlegel’s Lucinde 
and Athenaeum. In these quotations A preserves the spellings 
of these two mentioned writings, here designated by S, much better 
than does B. This closer agreement with the original spellings on 
the part of A is another criterion which leads one to regard it as 
the first printing. 

Some examples are: 42, 5 (32, 23) Litteratur AS Literatur B 42, 15 
(33, 10) Projekt AS Project B 42, 15 (33, 10) subjektive AS subjective 
B 42, 16 (33, 11) Objekts AS Objects B 46, 3 (36, 6) Naiv AS Naif B 
48, 10 (38, 3) 54, 4 (42, 8) 54, 15 (42, 20) 55, 1 (43, 2) Madchen AS 
Midgen B 54, 17 (42, 22) Beinchen AS Beingen B. B reproduces the 
original spellings of Lucinde and the Athenaeum only three times whereas 
A has different spellings: 32, 1 (24, 22) andere A andre BS 42, 20 (33, 
14) anmaassender A anmassender B§ 53, 13 (42, 1) Salz an die Speisen 
A Salz an den Speisen BS. This latter reading where A has die for den 
seems to be a printer’s error. 


Against the other two agreements must be weighed the numerous 


a 
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cases where A follows the original more closely. It must be added 
that A page 68, note 1, reads Lucinde 115 while B page 53, note 1 
reads Lucinde 113. Both notes are wrong because the correct 
reading is Fragmente 113. In this case the difference points to B 
as the first edition. 

The new printing of Der hyperboreeische Esel in the Deutsche 
Litteratur-Pasquille, edited by Dr. Franz Blei, Leipzig 1907, Ver- 
lag von Julius Zeitler, follows B fairly consistently. Such details 
as the non-capitalization of du and dein and their forms and 
punctuation show a close agreement with B. : 


Examples of the latter are: (WN designates the new printing.) 31, 8 (24, 
14) noch, der A noch der BN 37, 16 (29, 11) besser daran als A besser 
daran, als BN 59, 3 (46, 10) Ach A Ach! BN. Moreover N has auflaufen 
for anlaufen as has B, and Beingen instead of Beinchen, both referred to 
above. However, both Madchen and Médgen appear in N. Examples 18, 
7 and 18, 29 Médchen, while 31, 19 and 31, 22 Mddgen. In addition NV 
makes errors of its own as for instance 5, 19 (6, 14) vante AB vaute N 
21, 1 (14, 3) Facultéten AB Faculitiiten N 23, 7 (15, 12) diirrer AB 
diirer N 24, 18 (16, 4) Ferne AB Form N 33, 4 (20, 16) Jeder gute 
AB Jeder guter N. In several places the text is slightly changed, thus 
28, 10 (18, 2) the word recht is present in AB but lacking in N. Like- 
wise 27, 11 (17, 14) AB have doch wahr while N has schon wahr. 


The Neudruck, therefore, is not an accurate reproduction of the 
original. 

Morris WERNTZ 
The Johns Hopkins University 


WEIBLICHKEIT = WOMANHOOD 


In his Modew6rter des 18. Jahrhunderts, “Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Wortforschung ” v1, 344 (1905), Wilhelm Feldmann traces the 
history of the word Weiblichkeit. His earliest example with the 
meaning ‘ Wesensart der Frau’ is taken from the first edition of 
Wieland’s Agathon, 1, 12 (1766): 


... als da& sie auf die Thriinen und Bitten, noch selbst auf die Reizungen 
dieser Schénen einige Achtung gemacht hitten, welche doch in diesem 
Augenblik, da Schrecken und Zagheit ihnen die Weiblichkeit (wenn es 
erlaubt ist, dieses Wort einem grofen Dichter abzuborgen) wiedergegeben 
hatte, selbst dem sittsamen Agathon so verfiihrerisch vorkamen, daf er 
vor gut befand, seine nicht gerne gehorchende Augen an den Boden zu heften. 
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The words in parentheses, it may be added, do not appear in the 
later editions of 1773 and 1794. Feldmann asks: “ Wer ist der 
‘grofe Dichter’ dem Wieland das Wort abgeborgt hat? Man 
kénnte an Richardson denken! Jedenfalls hat Wieland Weiblich- 
keit wohl in Umlauf gebracht.” No evidence concerning Richard- 
son is given by Feldmann. 

In the Deutsches Wérterbuch of the Grimm’s there is, as might 
be expected, a very thorough study of the word, concerning which 
A. Gétze, the editor of Volume xiv, makes the statement (col. 
439) : 
zu seiner hauptbedeutung ‘wesensart der frau’... gelangt weiblichkeit 
um 1766 durch den einflu& des englischen womanhood: 


The Wieland quotation of Feldmann is reproduced, but with the 
remark: “der groBe dichter ist Milton.” No evidence for this 
assertion is adduced. 

Intent upon verifying this ascription to Milton, I referred to 
John Bradshaw’s Concordance to the Poetical Works of Milton, 
London, 1894, only to find that the word womanhood is not re- 
corded for Milton. The word is also missing in Laura Lockwood’s 
Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of Milton, New York, 1907. 
The NED., which traces the word back to Chaucer, likewise fails 
to cite a single instance from Milton: it does quote instances from 
Shakespeare, however, and these are confirmed by John Bartlett’s 
Complete Concordance to the Works of Shakespeare, London, 1894: 


may we, with the warrant of womanhood and the witness of a good con- 
science, pursue him? (Merry Wives, Iv, 2, 220); There’s neither faith, 
truth, nor womanhood in me else. (1 Henry IV, m1, 3, 125); and for 
womanhood, Maid Marian may be the deputy’s wife of the ward to thee. 
(ib., mI, 3, 129); Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art a beast to say 
otherwise (ib., m1, 3, 1389) ; Let it not be believed for womanhood! (Troilus 
and Cressida, v, 2, 128); one thing more, That womanhood denies my 
tongue to tell. (Titus Andronicus, 11, 3, 174); No grace? no womanhood? 
Ah, beastly creature! (ib., U, 3, 182). 


Wieland was the first German to attempt a translation of Shake- 
speare: his eight volumes, comprising twenty-two plays, appeared 
in the years 1762-1766. His work on the first volume of Agathon 
falls in the very same years: on January 18, 1765 he informs his 
publishers that the Shakespeare translation is causing him more 
trouble than any original composition of his own: if they want the 
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Shakespeare finished, he will have to lay aside Agathon, and if he 
completes Agathon he will have to give up Shakespeare. The 
latter alternative was finally adopted, and we thus have no trans- 
lation of the Merry Wives, Troilus and Cressida, and Titus 
Andronicus. The First Part of King Henry IV, to be sure, was 
translated (1764), but Act 111, Scene 3, in which the word woman- 
hood repeatedly occurs, was omitted, Wieland giving in its stead 
the following résumé: 
Fiinfte und Sechste Scene 


Ein paar pébelhafte und schmuzige Zwischen-Scenen aus dem Wirthshaus 
zum Biren-Kopf in East-Cheap, zwischen Falstaff, Bardolph, der Wirthin, 
dem Prinzen und Peto. 


Although Wieland did not translate this scene, we are reasonably 
safe in assuming that he was familiar with it, and saw the play 
on the word womanhood, which occurs three times in the space of 
fifteen lines. The “great poet” to whom he alludes in Agathon 
is therefore not Richardson or Milton, but Shakespeare, 


W. KuURRELMEYER 


GERYON AND THE KNOTTED CORD 
(Dante, Inferno, Xvi, XVII) 


The descent of Dante and Virgil to the Eighth Circle on the 
back of Geryon is prefaced by a curious bit of by-play in which the 
monster is summoned by means of a cord. Dante, who had thought 
to use the cord to capture “ the leopard of the painted skin,” un- 
binds it from his waist and gives it to Virgil knotted and twisted 
(aggroppata e ravvolta).' Virgil then throws the cord into the 
abyss, whence Geryon later rises. Lest the incident be dismissed 
as merely picturesque embellishment, the warning is inserted : 

Ahi quanto cauti gli uomini esser dienno 


presso a color che non veggion pur I’ ovra, 
ma per entro i pensier miran col senno! * 


The use of knotted and twisted cords to ensnare dragons, beasts, 
and devils had been common from the earliest times in Babylon, 


1Inf., 106-14. *Inf., xvi, 118-20. 
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the original source of much of medieval magic. Its origin may be 
traced to the Babylonian Creation Epic wherein the arch-fiend, 
Tiamat, and all of her forces are captured by means of a net.* In 
subsequent magical rites knotted cords are used to ward off or 
control many kinds of evil. As protection against the malignant 
powers of the dead, “a variegated and a scarlet thread are to be 
spun together and seven knots tied in it.”* By tying knots a tabu 
can be cast on an enemy, diseases can be cured, or evil spirits 
bound. 

The magical binding of devils (usually regarded as sevén in 
number) was to become a wide-spread tradition. It was appar- 
ently common in Egypt.* Sir James Frazer has noted its appear- 
ance in places as mutually remote as Shetland, Russia, Rome, and 
Armenia.” It is mentioned also in the Picatriz, a medieval book 
of magic.® 

Dante’s connecting the magic cord and the girdle has a prece- 
dent in Pliny’s Natural History, where it is stated that “the 
hyena is more easily captured by a hunter who ties seven knots 
in his girdle.”® This coincidence occurs also in The Sword of 
Moses, a thirteenth- or fourteenth-century Syrian rabbinical manu- 
script, in which it is advised, “ to catch a lion by the ear . . . make 
seven knots of the fringes of thy girdle.” *° Dante may have taken 
the idea directly from Pliny, to whom he refers in De Vulgari 
Eloquentia,“ or, more likely, from current magical practise. The 
persistent association of the knotted cord with magic is par- 


® Tablet iv, 28-125, S. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, Oxford, 
1923, 129-45. 

*R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Magic, Its Origin and Development, 
London, 1908, 33-4. 

5 Ibid., xxvi1, 123, 165, 169, 170, 172, 188. Cf. Maurice H. Farbridge, 
Studies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism, London, 1923, 124, and Robert 
William Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, New York, 1908, 
153. 

®*Max W. Muller, Mythology of All Races, vol. x11, Egyptian, Boston, 
1918, 142, 199, 421. 

*The Golden Bough, 3rd ed., London, 1913, 1, 326; m1, 306-7, 13, 303, 
308. 

Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, New 
York, 1923, 11, 819. 

* xxvil1, 27, quoted in Thorndike, 1, 69. 

1° 111, 91, in Moses Gaster, Studies and Texts, London, 1925, 1, 326. 

1, vi, 83. 
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ticularly pertinent in view of the assignment of diviners and 
magicians to the circle to which Geryon conveys the poets. 

If Dante is here using a magical device as a fitting means to 
descend to the circle where the magicians are tormented, he is 
incidentally confessing by implication to a knowledge of the magical 
arts.'* A strong hint to this effect had already been given in the 
question of Cavalcante de’ Cavalcanti— 

“... Se per questo cieco 


carcere vai per altezza d’ ingegno, 
mio figlio ov’ é, perché non é ei teco? ” ** 


Cavalcanti apparently still believes that the underworld may be 
conquered through “altezza d’ingegno,” and intimates that Dante 
and Guido had been companions in the study of one or more 
branches of the esoteric knowledge which was always filtering in 
via Spain from the East and which, regardless of its content, was 
generally regarded in Christian Europe as “ magic.” ** In other 
words, Dante’s “magic” need not have been more diabolic than 
that of Michael Scot, whom he meets shortly after his arrival at 
the Eighth Circle. Dante’s description of him as “ Quell’ altro, 
che ne’ fianchi é cosi poco” calls attention to the close-fitting 
girdle which was part of his traditional Spanish costume and, by 
its very rarity in Italy, was almost necessarily associated with the 
girdle of the magician.’® 

In this related imagery is to be found, I believe, the most definite 
clue to the sin of Dante, whereby he was all but completely 
“lost.”17 Surely “philosophy ” is too broad a term to apply to 
his defection since he obviously never deserted the Christianized 
Aristotle of Aquinas. Dante’s sin was rather the sin of Ulysses, 


72He not only knows the beast-catching properties of the magic cord 
(Inf., xvi, 106-8), but confesses to having worn it and is only at this 
point giving it up. 

18 Inf., x, 58-60. 

14 This confusion is amply demonstrated throughout Henry Charles Lea’s 
A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages (3 vols.), New York, 
1887, and specifically in Dante’s reference to the Latin translator of Aver- 
roés as a magician “che veramente de le magiche frode seppe il gioco,” 
Inf., xx, 116-117. 

18 Inf., xx, 115. 

1° J. Wood Brown, The Life and Legend of Michael Scot, Edinburgh, 
1897, 138-9. 

17Inf., I, 26, 58; Purg., xxx, 136. 
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who sought “virtute e canoscenza,” ** but by a mistaken method. 
Dante also pursued false visions of good, false because he under- 
took to climb the hill independently of spiritual guidance. He had 
not yet learned to be content with the “quia,”*® nor to await 
Beatrice “ ch’ opra é di fede.” *° If we were forced to give a name 
to this mistaken “ magical ” philosophy, the best guess would be 
Averroism; partly because it was the particular magic of Scot, 
partly because there is a possibility of its having been embraced by 
Cavalcante and Guido Cavalcanti,?* and partly because of its con- 
temporary prominence and its undoubted attraction to a specula- 
tive mind. It would have been strange indeed if Dante had not 
inquired into its doctrine. 

Without necessarily taking up the vexed question of the identity 
of the beasts, we may see in the cord Dante’s proposed substitute 
for Virgil, agent of Beatrice, of Lucia, of Mary. Dante had mis- 
takenly relied on it to catch the spotted leopard. It is then rare 
poetic justic that Virgil (not Dante) uses this same fraudulent 
girdle to lure the knotted and circled body of Geryon, “ quella 
sozza imagine di froda.” ?* Dante is to be newly girded with the 
tush of humility?* when he has put off the pride of mortal 
“ingegno,” and bows before the authority of the Church. 

It is then of further interest to note that the threefold body of 
Geryon had itself been connected with Gnosticism, a traditional 
source of magic and closely related to Averroism. Hippolytus in 
describing the mystic trinal man of the Naasseni remarks that this 
trinity is known to the ignorant as Geryon.** Traditions “ known 
to the ignorant ” have at times an astonishing survival-power, and 
although there is no evidence that Dante was aware of the Gnostic 
significance of Geryon, there is reason to believe that the “ image 
of fraud ” had taken on in the poet’s mind the special connota- 
tion of “ magic fraud.” For Geryon is attracted by the lure of this 
cord, whose knots and circlings are repeated on his own body, and 
Virgil predicts his appearance with the significant remark, 


18 Inf., XXvI, 120; also 97-9. Purg., m1, 37. 20 Purg., XVIII, 47-8. 

** Emile Gebhart, Mystics and Heretics in Italy, trans. by Edward 
Maslin Hulme, New York, 1923, 158. 

22 Inf., xvi, 7. 

*8 Purg., I, 94-5. 

** Refutation of All Heresies, v, 5; Ante-Nicene Christian Library, v1, 
Edinburgh, 1868, 139. 
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“che il tuo pensier sogna; 
tosto convien ch’ al tuo viso si scovra.” *® 


One may well ask what would be in Dante’s mind as a result of 
having his attention drawn to the cord unless he is meditating on 
whatever the cord represents and is here being prepared to expect 
some relationship between the girdle and the forthcoming appari- 
tion. Then when the monster appears he is characterized as 


“... la fiera con la coda aguzza, 
che passa i monti e rompe i muri e I’ armi; 
ecco colei che tutto ’1 mondo appuzza.” *° 


Fraud does indeed pollute the whole world, but the remaining 
imagery is somewhat strained if applied to a type of vice which is 
universally indigenous. On the other hand, Averroism—or for 
that matter, any heretical philosophy or magic—did pass moun- 
tains and broke through all the walls and weapons that the Church 
could provide. 


Vincent Foster Hooper 
New York University 


INFERNO, XII, 100-126, AND THE VISIO KAROLI CRASSI 


In the first ring of the seventh circle of Hell Dante and Vergil 
come across a group of souls immersed in the seething, sanguine 
waters of a river. These are they who on earth, impelled by greed 
and fury, were guilty of crimes of violence. On the banks run 
Centaurs armed with bow and arrows, ready to shoot at whichever 
sinner should venture to emerge from that particular depth of 
boiling blood to which his misdeeds have condemned him. Through 
this part of the Inferno the great Centaur Nessus becomes the 
visitors’ guide and, leading them along the shore, points out the 
more notorious among the multitude of the damned, some of whom 
are submerged to the brows, others to the throat, others to the 
chest, others only to the feet: 

Io vidi gente sotto infino al ciglio; 


e’l gran Centauro disse: “ E’ son tiranni 
che dier nel sangue e ne |’ aver di piglio. 


Inf., xvi, 122-3. 2° Inf., xvi, 1-3. 


3 
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Quivi si piangon li spietati danni... .” 
Allor mi volsi al poeta, e quei disse: 
“ Questi ti sia or primo, e io secondo.” 
Poco pid oltre il Centauro s’ affisse 
sovr’ una gente che ’nfino a la gola 
parea che di quel bulicame uscisse. 
Mostrocci un’ ombra da I’ un canto sola, 
dicendo: “Colui fesse in grembo a Dio 
lo cor che ’n su Tamici ancor si cola.” 
Poi vidi gente che di fuor del rio 
tenean la testa ed ancor tutto il casso; 
e di costoro assai riconobb’ io. 
Cosi a pid a pid si facea basso 
quel sangue, si che cocea pur li piedi; 
e quindi fu del fosso il nostro passo. 


The indebtedness of this passage to the popular medieval visions 
of Heaven and Hell for its description of the graduated immersion 
of sinners, has long been recognized ; and special mention has been 
made of the visions of St. Paul and Alberic.t The fact has been 
overlooked, however, that Dante’s peculiar use of the motif, dif- 
ferent as it is from that of the general tradition, may be a clue to 
his knowledge of a highly interesting piece of other-world litera- 


ture, which, so far as the present writer is aware, has never before 
been directly associated with the Divina Commedia. This is the 
tenth-century Vision of Charles the Fat. 

Among the popular visions before and during Dante’s time 
which contain the motif, Paul applies it to the punishment of 
Laodiceans for sexual irregularities, gossip in church, failure to 
keep the proper hours of prayer, malice toward neighbors.? Alberic 


1See, for example, La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, ed. Grand- 
gent (revised edition, 1933), p. 108; La Divina Commedia, ed. Padua 
(Dalla Tipografia della Minerva, 1822), v, 296, and n. 2 (cf. the Florentine 
reprint, 1830) ; and Catello de Vivo, La Visione di Alberico (Ariano, 1899), 
pp. 20-21. Cf. the present writer’s Visio Sancti Pauli (Studies and Docu- 
ments, ed. Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, Iv, 1935), pp. 12-14 and notes. 

2 See the Long Latin text, ed. M. R. James, Apocrypha anecdota (Texts 
and Studies, ed. J. Armitage Robinson, 0, no. 3), pp. 28-29. With some 
variations this scheme is kept also by the Long versions in Armenian, 
Syriac, Coptic, and Old Russian: see Silverstein, Visio Sancti Pauli, pp. 
28-30, and pp. 106-107, nn. 47 and 61; and N. Tichonravov, Pamjatniké 
Otrechennoj Ruskoi Literatury, 1 (Moscow, 1863), 49. And it is preserved 
by most of the late medieval redactions, whether in Latin or in the Western 
vernaculars, though they discard the designation as Laodiceans of the 
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employs it for the chastisement of sexual delinquents only.* All 
such others as the Vision of the Abbot Sunniulf,* the Vision of a 
monk at Wenlock Abbey, the fragmentary vision in an eighth-cen- 
tury epistle of Bishop Lull,* and St. Patrick’s Purgatory,’ leave un- 
specified the transgressions for which this torment is meted out. Only 
in the Vision of Charles the Fat is it true that the sinners plunged 
to varying depths into the boiling stream are, as in Inferno, x11, 
those who, out of their greed for earthly things, were guilty of 
bloodshed and rapine. The very words with which they describe 


their crime are reminiscent of Dante’s phrase, “ HE’ son tiranni/ 
>. 


che dier nel sangue e ne I’ aver di piglio ”: 

. . Sieque ascendimus super montes altissimos igneos, de quibus orie- 
bantur paludes, et flumina ferventia et omnia metallorum genera bullientia. 
Ubi reperi innumeras animas hominum et principum patris mei et fratrum 
meorum praecipitatas, alias usque ad capillos, alias usque ad mentum, 
alias usque ad umbilicum, clamaveruntque ad me ejulando: “dum vivimus 
amavimus tecum et cum patre tuo, et cum fratribus tuis, et cum avunculis 
tuis facere praelia et homicidia et rapinas pro cupiditate terrena; ideo 
in ista bullientia flumina et metallorum diversa genera sustinemus tor- 
menta.” 


souls who were guilty of all these sins. This point is discussed by the 
present writer in a forthcoming article in Harvard Studies and Notes. 

*Ed. F. Cancellieri, Osservazione intorno alla questione .. . sopra 
Voriginalita della Divina Commedia di Dante (Rome, 1814), pp. 150-151, § 
3. This parallels to some extent the abbreviated statement in the extant 
Long Greek text of Paul: C. Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocryphae (Leipzig, 
1866), p. 57. The ninth-century Vision of Wettin (Migne, Patr. lat., cv, 
773-774; cf. the verse rendering by Walafrid Strabo, Migne, Patr. lat., oxtv, 
1070 D) speaks of unchaste priests and their female partners in sin as 
immersed to the genitalia; but the principle of graduation does not occur. 

‘Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, Iv, cap. 33 (Migne, Lxxt, 296). 

5 Ed. Duemmler, Hpistolae merowingici et karolini aevi (Mon. Ger. hist., 
Epistolarum tomus mt), 1, 254. 

*The same, p. 404. 

™See, for example, John Colgan, Trias thaumaturga (Louvain, 1647), 
p. 277; Migne, Patr. lat., cLxxx, 994; T. Atkinson Jenkins, The Espurga- 
toire Saint Patriz of Marie de France (printed from vol. v11, The Decen- 
nial Publications, University of Chicago, 1903), pp. 41-42; and C. M. van 
der Zanden, Ktude sur le Purgatoire de Saint Patrice (Amsterdam, 1928), 
pp. 113 and 168. 

® Hariulf, Chronicon centulense [xi-xii c.], m1, cap. 21 (ed. Ferdinand 
Lot, Collection de textes pour servir & l’étude et & l’enseignement de Vhis- 
toire, Paris, 1894, pp. 145-146). For the date of the Vision see pp. xxviii- 
xxix. Cf. the edition of Zur-Lauben from a separate text of the vision in 
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It is further to be observed that, beyond the limits of this single 
passage, the Vision generally contains just that union of apocalyp- 
tics with contemporary allusion to men and events which would 
have made it particularly attractive to Dante, whose own poem 
exhibits a similar combination. 

That the Italian poet could easily have known this work is prob- 
able from its wide currency during his age. The twenty or more 
extant codices in which it appears as an independent piece date 
from the tenth to the fifteenth century, and, if numbers are any 
evidence, indicate a special popularity during the eleventh, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.® In addition the Vision was 
incorporated in several well-known historical works. From the 
Chronicon of Hariulf, which seems to have been the first to use it 
in this fashion, it was taken over by the De gestis regum Anglorum 
of William of Malmesbury;*® and by this means it passed into 
several of the great universal histories, e.g. Helinandus, Chroni- 
con, XLVI, under the year 888,"* and Vincent of Beauvais, Specu- 
lum historiale, xxiv, capp. 49-50.7? 

If the testimony of a single passage is not proof conclusive of 
either knowledge or debt, it should at least influence the future 
historian of the popular vision literature in its connection with 
Dante to scrutinize more carefully than has been done in the past 
the pages of the Vision of Charles the Fat. 


Harvard University THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 


an early twelfth-century manuscript, with variants from other sources: 
“Vision de l’empereur Charles-le-Gras, Roi de France & d’Italie,” Histoire 
de VAcadémie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, xxxvi (1774), 
215-216. 

®See René Poupardin, Le royawme de Provence sous les Carolingiens 
(Bibliothéque de l’feole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences philologiques et his- 
toriques, fase. 131, Paris, 1901), Appendice v1, “La Visio Karoli Crassi,” 
p. 324 and nn. 2-9, and p. 325 and nn. 1-9. Cf. Zur-Lauben, in Histoire de 
VAcadémie, XXXVI, especially p. 209 and nn. g and h, and pp. 210-211 and 
notes; and Wilhelm Levison, “Zur Textgeschichte der Vision Kaiser 
Karls m1,” Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir adltere deutsche Geschichts- 
kunde, xxvir (1901), 502, n. 6, et passim. 

1°17, § 111 (ed. William Stubbs, Rerum britannicarum medii aevi scrip- 
tores, xo [1887], 1, 112-116). For William’s debt to Hariulf, see Stubbs, 
I, 112, n. 6. 

11 Migne, Patr. lat., coxmt, 875-878. 

12 Bibliotheca mundi seu Speculi maioris ... tomus quartus (Douai, 
1624), pp. 979-980. 
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JEAN LEMAIRE, DU BELLAY, AND THE SECOND 
GEORGIC 


In composing his Second Georgic, which instructs the husband- 
man in the cultivation of vines and trees, Vergil warns his pupil 
against planting wild olive trees as supports for his vines,’ since 
the risk of a disastrous fire is enhanced by the inflammability 
which characterizes trees of that species. The poet passes in 
characteristic style to a condensed but vivid description of the 
conflagration which may well arise (vv. 303 sqq.) : 

nam saepe incautis pastoribus excidit ignis, 
qui furtim pingui primum sub cortice tectus 
robora comprendit, frondesque elapsus in altas 
ingentem caelo sonitum dedit; inde secutus 

per ramos victor perque alta cacumina regnat, 
et totum involvit flammis nemus et ruit atram 
ad caelum picea crassus caligine nubem, 
praesertim si tempestas a vertice silvis 
incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus. 


Jean Lemaire de Belges, whose Illustrations de Gaule et singu- 
laritez de Troye makes the double contribution to the French 


Renaissance of following Homer rather than Dares and Dictys and 
of serving as model to Ronsard’s ill-fated Franciade, borrows and 
adapts the picture of the blazing vineyard. In 1, xxv of the work ? 
he uses it to illustrate the sudden passion of Paris Alexandre for 
the nymph Pegasis (none, and the rapidity of his progress to the 
cinquiesme poinct d’amours ”: 


Car ainsi comme il aduient aucunesfois que les pastoureaux des champs 
par inaduertance ont laissé un charbon de feu entre les seiches fougieres, 
et il suruient aucun impetueux vent chaud et meridional, qui allume les 
festuz et fueillettes gisans alentour, tantost la flambe esparse prenant 
vigueur, surprent ce qui luy est voisin, et ne cesse de forsener parmi les 
bruyeres iusques 4 ce quelle ayt tout mis en cendre.... 


The debt of Lemaire to Vergil is clear, if only in the ascription 


1 The poet may rather be dissuading the planter of an olive orchard from 
grafting scions of the domestic tree upon wild olive stock. For a summary 
of the issue—which is not in point here—see the note to v. 302 of Georg. 11 
in Papillon’s Virgil (11, 71 of the 1882 edition), whose text is basically 
Ribbeck’s and is used here. 

2 Illustrations de Gaule, & singularitez de Troye, in @uvres de Jean 
Lemaire de Belges, ed. Stécher, Louvain, 1882, p. 183. 
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of responsibility for the fire to the “incautis pastoribus” in the 
Latin and in the French to the “ pastoureaux ” who “ par inaduer- 
tance” have allowed their fire to spread under an “ impetueux 
vent ”—the “ tempestas ” of Vergil. 

Some fifty years after Jean Lemaire’s composition, Joachim du 
Bellay used in Sonnet x111 of his Amours (addressed, I conjecture, 
to Diane de France, duchesse de Montmorency)* the same figure 
of speech as Lemaire, and for a kindred purpose—to draw the 
comparison between the devouring flame in the fields and the 
devouring passion which endangered the poet’s heart: 


Comme souvent des prochaines fougeres 
Le feu s’attache aux buissons, & souvent 
Jusques aux bledz, par la fureur du vent, 
Pousse le cours de ces flammes legeres: 


Et comme encor’ ces flammes passageres 
Par tout le bois trainnent, en se suyvant, 
Le feu qu’au pied d’un chesne au paravant 
Avoyent laissé les peu cautes bergeres: 


Ainsi l’amour d’un tel commencement 
Prend bien souvent un grand accroissement. 
Il vault done mieulx ma plume icy contraindre, 


Que d’imiter un homme sans raison, 
Qui se jouant de sa propre maison, 
Y met un feu qui ne se peult esteindre. 


Chamard * points out that this is a reminiscence from the Georgic, 
and Du Bellay’s use of so literal a version as “ peu cautes bergeres ” 
for the idea expressed in Vergil’s “incautis pastoribus” shows 
clearly that he had the Latin passage in mind. Du Bellay’s lines, 
however, seem to owe more to Lemaire than to Vergil, for like 
Lemaire and unlike Vergil, he uses the description as a symbol of 
love, makes the fire start in dry bracken, and makes the wind imme- 
diately catch up and spread the flame. Moreover, whereas Vergil 
confines the description to a fire raging among trees, Lemaire con- 
ceives of it as burning in opener ground, among “ fougieres,” 
“ festuz,” “fueillettes,” and “bruyeres,” while Du Bellay, though 
his image is not clearly conceived as either Vergil’s or Lemaire’s, 


* V. “ Considerations on Les Amours de I. Du Bellay,” MP., xxxtit (1935), 
129 sqq. 

*V. not. ad loc., p. 242 of Vol. m1, ii of the @uvres poétiques, republished 
1934 by the Société des textes francais modernes. 
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evidently lets his fire range more widely than does either of them, 
since it consumes “ fougeres,” “buissons,” “bledz,” and “ bois.” 
His “ chesne,” I incline to think, represents “ robora ” in the Latin 
(robur regularly meaning “ oak,” albeit the tree in question in 
the Georgic is either the wild or the domestic olive). 

It may be observed that Du Bellay allows himself to reintroduce 
the fire-simile at the end of his sonnet, where he compares himself 
to a madman who sets his own house alight. The effect of this 
reintroduction and shift in use is a disunification of tone in the 
sonnet as a whole; and indeed the Amours in general, composed 
as it was in the late period of its author’s deafness and dis- 
couragement, falls well below the level of his earlier collections 
both in inspiration and in construction. This sonnet is the only 
one of the sequence in which Du Bellay has returned fully to his 
precepts of the Deffence and illustrative practice as in the Olive, 
and has enriched his verse with the picturesque concepts and terms 
of specific earlier works. It is touching that in a poem which may 
well be one of his last, Du Bellay’s sole revival of his youthful 
technique should associate with the Roman master Vergil a poet 
in the French tongue whose aims and practices so commanded the 
respect of the Pléiade—Jean Lemaire de Belges. 


Rosert V. MERRILL 
University of Chicago 


A NOTE ON RONSARD’S EPITAFE DE FRANCOIS 
RABELAIS 


During the past century almost a score of critics have entered 
into the discussion as to whether the Epitafe de Francois Rabelais 
indicates Ronsard’s admiration for Rabelais or his hostility to him. 
Conspicuous among those who hold the former view is M. Paul 
Laumonier, who concludes that the Hpitafe is “bien moins une 
preuve de malveillance ou de grossiéreté, que l’expression d’une 
admiration personnelle, essayant de se traduire dans le style méme 
de Gargantua.”* On the other hand M. Abel Lefranc and many 


1“T/Epitaphe de Rabelais par Ronsard,” RER., 1 (1903), 205-216. See 
also his critical edition of the @uvres Complétes de Ronsard, v1, 20-23, and 
his article in the Revue de la Renaissance (1902, p. 15), where he charac- 
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others believe that Ronsard’s verses were inspired “par une fan- 
taisie facheuse et rancuniére.”? Since Rabelais is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the works of Ronsard, and since it is difficult to 
know how the two authors felt toward each other, scholars of both 
groups have frequently resorted to evidence of a highly circum- 
stantial nature. But, curiously enough, all of them seem to have 
overlooked a passage in the Fpitafe itself which has an important 
bearing upon their discussion. 

In lines 37-43 of the Epitafe, Ronsard refers to Rabelais’ works 


as follows: 
Il chantoit la grande massiie, 

Et la jument de Gargantiie, 

Son fils Panurge, & les pais 


terizes the epitaph as “un badinage dénué de toute acrimonie et une 
expression de la sympathie que dut ressentir pour l’auteur de Gargantua 
notre poéte épicurien et gaulois.” J.-J. Jusserand considers the epitaph 
“moins hostile qu’on ne prétend” (Ronsard, Paris, Hachette, p. 74). 
Pierre Villey completely agrees with M. Laumonier and says that “ c’est 
bien un hommage que je vois pour ma part dans la charmante épitaphe 
qu’au lendemain de sa mort Ronsard lui consacrera” (Marot et Rabelais, 
pp. 328-331). Likewise in agreement with M. Laumonier are Hugues 
Vaganay (“La Mort de Rabelais et Ronsard,” RER., 1, 1903, 143-150) ; 
Sainte-Beuve (Tableau de la poésie frangaise au seiziéme siécle, éd. 
Charpentier, p. 52, n. 2); and Marty-Laveaux in his Notice on Ronsard 
(Quvres, 1, xix ff.). 

*“ Remarques sur la date et sur quelques circonstances de la mort de 
Rabelais,” RER., 1 (1903), 59-65. M. Jacques Boulenger writes: “ J’admets 
que ce ne soit pas de l’antipathie, mais & coup sfir ce n’est pas de l’admira- 
tion que Ronsard témoigne pour l’homme 4 la ‘ grande gueule.’” (Rabelais 
@ travers les ages, pp. 11-19.) Lazare Sainéan remarks that when one con- 
siders that these verses were composed only a few months after Rabelais’ 
death, “on ne peut se défendre d’un sentiment pénible. Si ce n’est de la 
rancune, c’est au moins du mépris, mélé peut-étre d’une pointe d’envie, 
humaine faiblesse dont les grands poétes ne sont pas exempts, bien au 
contraire.” (L’Influence et la réputation de Rabelais, pp. 3-7.) M. Henri 
Chamard considers the Epitafe “aussi fausse que grossiére” (Joachim du 
Bellay, pp. 66-69). M. Jean Plattard agrees with the point of view of 
M. Boulenger. (RSS., vimt, 1921, 147-151.) Miss Margaret de Schweinitz 
(Les Epitaphes de Ronsard, pp. 15-17) also sides with this group. The 
earliest interpretation of Ronsard’s epitaph as an expression of his hostility 
to Rabelais is that of Jean Bernier (Jugements sur les Quvres de Rabelais, 
Paris, 1697). Pierre Bayle repeated his statement in the Dictionnaire 
Historique et Critique, under the name of Ronsard. The same point of 
view is found in Michelet, Histoire de France, éd. Lemerre, 1885, x1, 131. 
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Des Papimanes ébais: 
Et chantoit les Iles Hieres 

Et frere Jan des autonnieres, 
Et d’Episteme les combas.. .* 


It is not easy to understand why Ronsard should have written son 
fils Panurge, but several explanations present themselves. He may 
really have thought Panurge to be the son of Gargantua. Or he 
may have been thinking of Pantagruel and his confusion may have 
resulted from the fact that the two names have the first syllable 
in common. Also, he may have had in mind the idea of a 
“ spiritual son,” but even so he would have had slight justification, 
since Panurge is always associated with Pantagruel rather than 
Gargantua.* It is evident that at some time between 1554 and 
1560 Ronsard became aware that son fils Panurge was incorrect. 
In the 1560 edition he has altered the line to read le grand 
Panurge.® Of all the adjectives which might be used to characterize 
Panurge, grand seems to be the least appropriate, unless Ronsard 
meant to be ironical. It can not aptly be applied to him in any 
conceivable way, so that it is not probable that this change resulted 
from more thorough reading of Rabelais during the intervening 
years. It is more likely that someone had called the first error to 
his attention and that, in revising the text, he merely used the 
first adjective which came to his mind, one that would have been 
appropriate to almost any Rabelaisian character except Panurge. 

And what of his reference to the combats of Epistemon? To 
the student of Rabelais, Epistemon stands for one definite thing,— 
knowledge. Ronsard might well have spoken of the battles of 
others, but a thorough acquaintance with Rabelais on his part 
would never have permitted him to refer to the combats of one of 
Rabelais’ least combative characters. 

From these references to Rabelais’ works in the Fpitafe, one 
can not definitely conclude, to be sure, that Ronsard was hostile to 
Rabelais. He may possibly have known Rabelais well and have 


8 @uvres, éd. Laumonier, v1, 22-23. 
“Panurge is not mentioned in the Gargantua. He enters the story for 
the first time in Pantagruel, ch. rx. 

5“Tépithéte grand appliquée & Panurge au vers 39 ne marque-t-elle 
pas le succés croissant de l’euvre de Rabelais?” writes Vaganay (loc. 
cit.). If appropriately used, grand might be so understood, but in this 
case such an interpretation seems fantastic. 
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been the victim of momentary carelessness, but one is not accus- 
tomed to think of Ronsard as a careless poet. It is more probable 
that his acquaintance with the Gargantua and the Pantagruel was 
quite superficial, and it would even have been possible for him to 
write these lines with the knowledge which could be obtained by 
hearsay, without ever having read Rabelais. It seems almost 
certain that he considered himself superior to Rabelais and that 
Sainéan is right in saying that the epitaph represents “au moins 
du mépris, mélé peut-étre d’une pointe d’envie.” In any case, M. 
Laumonier’s idea that the Hpitafe stands as a mark of Ronsard’s 
admiration is untenable, since such an admiration would certainly 
imply greater accuracy in his analysis of Rabelais’ work. 


The University of Illinois F. WILL 
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The contents of the last two Yearbooks of the German Shake- 
speare Society suggest a slackening of the energies that have been 
so eagerly and so scientifically applied to the study of Shakespeare 
in that country. The reprint (1933) of Wilhelm Dilthey’s criticism 
of Freytag’s Technik des Dramas, which first appeared in 1863, is 
presented as a memorial to the centenary of Dilthey’s birth, yet 
one cannot help wondering whether the space would have been 
thus filled if a satisfactory contemporary essay had been available. 
The inclusion in the same volume of Georg Frohberg’s careful 
tabulation of performances of Elizabethan plays during the 
Restoration, a thorough and useful job, raises a similar speculation 
because the original dissertation was done as long ago as 1922. To 
see the name of Johannes Schlaf in a Jahrbuch arouses anticipa- 
tions, but they are scarcely satisfied, because his remarks on poetic 
collaboration, while they give some interesting light on his relations 
with Arno Holz in the late 1880’s, are slight, and of no value to 
the student of Shakespeare. 

There is little in these volumes in the way of historical or 
linguistic or otherwise scientific research. Instead the trend is 
to philosophy and aesthetics, the direction and tone of which are 
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set by Max Deutschbein’s “ Individuum und Kosmos in Shake- 
speares Werken ” (1933). This is a beautifully coordinated and 
systematized exposition of the author’s view of Shakespeare’s 
Weltanschawung, which, in accordance with recent German thought 
on the subject, makes a two-period division. In the first period, to 
1599, Shakespeare is a spokesman of the Renaissance, of the con- 
fidence that the microcosm of man is a repetition of the noble 
composition of the macrocosm ; “ he possesses within him an unfail- 
ing and unfaltering ‘ mettle,’ which permits the harmonious exer- 
cise of all his powers . . . he is the master of Nature.” In the 
second period, however, which begins with Julius Caesar and 
Troilus and is fully expressed in Hamlet, the world has completely 
changed. Harmony no longer exists in heaven or earth; instead 
demonic forces possess the cosmos, “the earth is no longer the 
stella nobilis, the center of the universe, but the battle ground of 
supernatural, irrational powers, which seem to strive among them- 
selves for life and death”; man becomes the plaything of the 
gods, not wholly noble as before, but a mixture of good and ill. 
This is the period which the Germans are now calling the “ baro- 
que.” And this new Weltanschauung is explained, by reasoning 
which cannot be detailed here, to be essentially Germanic— 
“ Deutschland ist Hamlet!” Or, one is tempted to say, “the wheel 
has come full circle; we are here.” 

The 1934 volume contains a survey of “Shakespeare in der 
deutschen Philosophie,” by Max Wundt, a defence by Hans Neuhof 
of the Shakespearean tragic purpose (again the “ baroque ”) from 
certain new (German) theories of tragic aesthetics which contend 
that the poet has misunderstood the nature of tragedy, and an 
extremely heavy consideration of the Sonnets by Friederich Dan- 
nenberg which this reviewer confesses he was quite unable to read. 
More acceptable to the Anglo-American student is Max Deutsch- 
bein’s excellently argued and supported brief for preferring the 
speech of Hamlet that begins “ What a piece of work is man,” as 
: Eb arranged in the second Quarto to the arrangement in the 

olio. 

But whatever objections one can bring, The Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch is always valuable, if for no more than its technical essays on 
the yy | of plays, its bibliographies, and its statistical sum- 
maries of German productions. 

There is certainly no lack of science in Fraulein Vollmann’s 
dissertation on the dramatic monologue, but it is science too 
literally applied. One might suppose the monologue to be a matter 
of technique, or a self-evident convenience; but no, it must be 
grounded in psychology, and hence its justification is sought in 
the habits of savages and children. No doubt the soliloquies of 
primitives and of children are psychologically interesting, but we 
may question the need of a bridge between them and thé soliloquies 
of Hamlet. Fraulein Vollmann is on better ground when she 
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comes to the analysis of the monologue in relation to the plays and 
to the character of the times. 

Dr. Alexander Tiegs has made a study of collaboration during 
the Elizabethan period which for the first time examines the 
activity, not as a problem concerning individual plays or drama- 
tists, but as a general practice and matter of business. He finds, 
in contradiction to some scholars, that collaboration was the 
Elizabethan norm, promoted chiefly by the need for new plays, and 
assisted by such motives as inexperience, lack of self-confidence, 
and the more assured chance of employment that comes from 
group association. He examines and assigns, where possible, the 
various methods of collaboration,—whether by division of acts, by 
division of material (as into serious and comic, or by plots), or by 
division of characters. He gathers together and lists all instances 
of collaboration that have been hitherto identified, and discusses 
the various means of identification. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to find him declaring stoutly for the authority of identifica- 
tion by internal analyses, in cases where such proofs are sufficient, 
as against external evidence. 

Walter Hifele’s critical edition of Lee’s Constantine is a sound 
piece of work. His examination of sources, of dating, of the rela- 
tion of the play to other English plays (particularly to Otway’s 
Don Carlos, from which there is some direct borrowing), of its 
relation to contemporary politics, and of the authorship of the 
prologue and epilogue, is thorough and well founded. 

Gustav Plessow’s study of the one-act play in the United States 
is also thorough and well founded, but to a degree that, to an 
American, is nothing short of staggering. We are not accustomed 
to having our multitudinous stepchildren of the theatre taken so 
seriously, or wrapped in such thick clouds of German aesthetics. 
“ Konstruktives,” “ Tektonisches,” “ Agogik,” “ Dynamic,” “ Of- 
fenheit,” ““Geschlossenheit,” “ Tiefe,’ reverberate majestically 
through a long section in which Herr Plessow undertakes to show 
how, by an aesthetic system of his own invention, the genre of the 
one-act play can be firmly defined. The present reviewer con- 
fesses himself to be completely floored, and leaves this section for 
those who have the head for it. Insofar as the book is a survey of 
the history of the one-act plays in America, and a classification and 
analysis of them, it is admirably informed. Herr Plessow is 
naturally not aware, or at least unable to take cognizance, of the 
latest development, the impressive growth of the Farm Bureau 
play movement, which is opening a new and possibly important 
chapter in this history. 

That an examination of the relations of George Bernard Shaw 
to France is called for can hardly be disputed; the summons rests 
upon the frequent Gallicisms in his plays, the French characters 
and subjects he has treated, his general interest in things French, 
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but more especially upon the campaign led by M. Hamon to make 
the French admire Shaw, and their determined resistance. If 
Shaw is really the twentieth-century Moliére, then the indifference 
of the French public to this resurrection needs explaining. Mina 
Moore seems to have collected every piece of evidence necessary to 
the matter; and her conclusion is that Shaw has little to interest 
France. His ideas are outmoded, or are offensive to the generality 
of people; his characters are unreal and hence uninteresting; his 
humor and wit, which carry the plays for so many who speak his 
own language, vanish in translation. And so he remains a drama- 
tist, so far as France is concerned, to be read rather than heard, 
and to be valued by a few. As yet he has left no impress on the 
national mind or on the theatre. 

In the American section of this miscellany, the volume of Seven- 
teenth Century Studies is the most considerable. This is composed 
of three long papers written for Professor Robert Shafer by his 
graduate students, each being engaged with classifying and de- 
scribing the ideas of an author. The first, on Massinger by B. T. 
Spencer, and the last, on Samuel Butler by Dan Gibson, Jr., are 
the best, probably because there is more good meat in their sub- 
jects. The third, on John Ford by Mary Cochnover, is tedious, no 
doubt because, with certain exceptions, the intellect of Ford is 
tedious. Mr. Gibson alone of the three has anything like a thesis, 
which gives his study an interest and value above the others. It is 
to insist that Butler be regarded not merely as the satirist of Puri- 
tanism, but as a satirist in the broadest sense, possessing a “ deep- 
seated distrust of man,” and “thoroughly rationalistic, cautiously 
practical, hypercritical in his manner of looking at life,” in short 
much more than the author of Hudibras. 

The two Pennsylvania theses are both slight. It is convenient 
to have gathered together the dedications and prefaces which ap- 
peared between Tottel’s Miscellany and the First Folio, but Miss 
Gebert’s introduction and notes are superficial. Miss Matheson 
has discussed all the invented characters in Shakespeare, in order 
to find out which groups or types he is most successful with, but 
the discussion is mechanical and the results practically nil. In 
comparison the representative of the Catholic University of America 
is much closer to the proper level of graduate research. The objec- 
tive of Brother Cornelius Luke, to prove that the Virgin in the 
English cycles is never treated as an independent dramatic per- 
sonage but always as the Holy Mother of God, may be somewhat 
lacking in substance, but the work is carried on, as it should be, 
with a proper knowledge of theological history and with a success- 
ful effort to relate the cycles to the stream of doctrinal thought. 

The Shakespeare Association has put out, in convenient pam- 
phlet form, a chart of Elizabethan plays, by dates, divided into 
parallel columns by authors, so that one can see at a glance what 
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was done in any year. Gladys D. Willcock writes of Shakespeare 
as a critic of language, chiefly in the years before 1600, to show 
how well he was aware of the current theories of rhetoric and how 
well he kept his critical head. J. A. Chapman, embittered by the 
failure (financial only, we trust) of a former volume of essays, and 
deeply pessimistic as to the chances of the Man of Letters in the 
modern world, has published the first installment of a new volume 
to test the public receptivity. Should this fail, he will never pub- 
lish more. The reviewer is reminded of Peter Pan begging the 
audience to say they believe in fairies so that Tinker Bell’s life 
may be saved, and feels that, to save Mr. Chapman from the sin of 
despair, he ought to wave his handkerchief and clap loudly. But 
that is a little hard to do. The thoughts here presented on Hamlet 
are marked by originality and deep feeling, but they are frag- 
mentary and none too coherent. That Hamlet resisted within him- 
self the command to murder, that Shakespeare was a man pervaded 
by a deep spiritual peace—these and other ideas are of a surety 
interesting, but one would like to hear more about them. We 
hope Mr. Chapman will gratify us. 


Haroip N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 


The Works of John Milton, Vols. xtv-xvitr. De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana. Edited with the Translation of Charles R. Sumner, by 
JamMES Hotty Hanrorp and Watpo Hitary Dunn. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 


These new volumes of the Columbia Milton represent the first 
edition of the De Doctrina since Sumner, over a century ago, 
edited the unique manuscript that had just been discovered in the 
Old State Paper Office. They contain not only the Latin text of 
Milton’s treatise but also Sumner’s English translation and notes 
on that translation and on the Latin text. Treating Sumner’s 
edition as an editio princeps, Professors Hanford and Dunn, by 
correcting its errors and by bringing it into closer conformity with 
the manuscript, have endeavored to reduce the text “to some such 
consistency as might have been given it if a seventeenth century 
printer had set it, and Milton with his own eyes corrected the 
proof.” Whether or not the Columbia edition attains this end is 
perhaps debatable, for of Milton’s works printed under such condi- 
tions none that I have had opportunity to examine contains such 
curious pointing and capitalization; but the editors’ return to the 
scribal pointing is undoubtedly wise, for it is well to know the 
exact reading of the manuscript before one argues concerning the 
minutiae of Milton’s beliefs. 
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The section of the Columbia edition most open to criticism is 
the notes on the Latin text, for there material is often presented 
without sufficient clarity. Consider, for example, how cryptic and 
ambiguous is the following type of note, which may indicate at 
least four different things. In “[A]tdololatria] [B] idolatria 
SUMNER”?! (xvuI, 136, 10), B represents the MS. reading, 
emended by Sumner to A, which Columbia prints.2 In “[A] 
magis] [B] minus SUMNER ” (XVI, 298, 11), B is the reading of the 
MS. and of Sumner; A is an emendation which Sumner suggests 
in a footnote and which Columbia incorporates in its text. In 
“[A] experientia] [B] experientia SUMNER” (XvII, 58, 1-2), A 
is the reading of the MS. printed by Columbia in preference to B, 
printed by Sumner. In “ [A] cacorum] [B] celorum suMNER” 
(xv, 94, 12), B is a reading corrected in the MS. to A, which 
Sumner and Columbia print.* In these four examples, therefore, 
only one thing remains constant: A represents, among other 
things, the reading of Columbia. This confusion is typical. Given 
then the note “ quisque] quique SUMNER ” (XVII, 168, 8), is it pos- 
sible to determine, without actual collation, the readings of Sumner 
and of the MS.? 

The notes, besides being ambiguous, are incomplete. To ap- 
proach a fairly full description of the first 196 pages of the MS., 
that part recopied by Skinner, at least the following additions 
seem called for: ° 


xiv, 8, 10 facio,] MS facio 16, 1 Christiana should be capitalized 16, 
8 quisquam] uam inserted 18, 8 after secula. a word possibly seculorum 
deleted 18, 10 de ventura written as one word separated by a line 18, 
19 secundum] seundum corrected 28, 8 tota inserted 42, 23 after idem 
a word blotted or deleted 52, 21 valeri] MS valere 54, 21 after 
probator a word deleted renum inserted 56, 1 after in a word possibly 
erebris deleted latebris inserted 58, 11-12 after et]Ioan. vii. inserted 
over deletion 60, 14 after 11 a period which MS. and standardiza- 
tion require 64, 23 educere.] MS educere: 86, 5 immissurum. v]MS 


1 The letters A and B enclosed in brackets are mine; the bracket sepa- 
rating the Latin words belongs to the note. 

? Columbia also indicates the same situation by a second type of note 
reading, for example “ praesto|presto” (xIv, 112, 13). 

* To indicate this same situation, Columbia may employ the type of note 
referred to in footnote 2, for instance “iii. 6] vi. 3” (xv, 50, 12), or 
another type “gratie] glorie CORRECTED” (XIv, 102, 22). Throughout 
their notes, the editors have failed to follow a consistent method of 
presentation. 

‘Other examples of a lack of clarity are found in the following notes. 
* aFrTER illo die, die REPEATED SUMNER.” (Xv, 118, 4). It is not clear from 
this note that we have in the MS. a case of diplography, and that both 
Sumner and Colombia omit the second “ die.” “benignus] SUMNER PRINTS 
beatus ” (xiv, 56, 20) is misleading. Here, Columbia has rejected the MS. 
reading “beatus,” which Sumner prints, for “benignus,” an emendation 
suggested in Sumner’s footnotes. 

5 This list contains, as does Columbia, a number of corrections of mis- 
prints found in text. 
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immissurum v- 86, 6 scribi]MS Scribi 88, 10 ac rursum should be 
italicized 98, 17 contineat] continet corrected 114, 8 after rogo 
several words possibly sed et pro iis deleted 116, 18 after Deo] sit 
inserted 126, 10 after acceptione a word probably iudicat deleted 130, 
10 Christus:] MS Christus; 148, 17 pretexant] exant inserted over 
deletion 154, 7 after tantum a word deleted 154, 8 after definitum a 
word probably definitum deleted 168, 10 gloriam .. . tribuo should be 
italicized 176, 8 decreto] deccreto corrected acquievissem] MS acquiovis- 
sem 176, 10 after mihi a word possibly clarius deleted 184, .4 es] est 
corrected 200, 4 etiam inserted 208, 16 sumus,] MS sumus. 214, 
4 Sermo] MS sermo spiritus] MS Spiritus 228, 12 dintinguit] MS dis- 
tinguit 232, 19 after misit] ipsum deleted 232, 23 after facit] quod 
vult deleted 246, 9 after Alay two letters deleted 246, 10 decréraicr 

MS Seoréraice 262, 12 after mitti a comma deleted 264, 13 v a blotte 

number corrected 280, 21 note reads se] s MS agrees with Col. reading 
se gessit the e is apart from the s and joined to the following g but 
joining of words in MS is not unusual 298, 16 est,] MS est 300, 
9 after Quis a word deleted 304, 15 after et] v deleted 304, 16 mea 
inserted 306, 14 esse] MS Esse 308, 14 separatim] seperatim cor- 
rected 308, 20 sint] sit corrected 312, 4 maxime] MS maxume 320, 
9 41] 14 corrected 342, 1 note reads vi. 14] xiii. 16, 14 corrected seems 
rather xiii. 16 corrected 348, 19 transgressionem] trangressionem cor- 
rected 362, 14 2. inserted 394, 18 docemur] several letters deleted and 
mur added 396, 19 illo inserted 400, 12 after unum a punctuation 
mark deleted. 

xv, 4, 6 after GLORIAM.] Qua deleted 12, 13 parallelo] MS Parallelo 
16, 2 sententia] sentia corrected 16, 12 innuunt] innunt corrected 20, 
21 impensionem] MS Impensionem 24, 18 after Paulus] ii. deleted after 
Col.] ii. inserted 40, 21 vii. 6] vi. 7 corrected 42, 1 12] illegible second 
digit corrected 42, 16 Hieronymi] Hieonymi corrected 68, 22 cum] 
MS Cum 72, 8 quemquam] MS quenquam the note entered xv, 86, 6 
should occur here 72, 11 hinc,] MS hinc; 86, 5 que] MS que 96, 9 
after angeli a word perhaps vel deleted 96, 17 after potius a word deleted 
104, 5 vi. 2.] MS vi. 3. The 3 is ] corrected 122,6 non] MS Non 132, 
5 Sed] MS sed 136, 4 after iii.] 2. inserted 136, 20 after multiplicato 
a word perhaps sibi deleted 140, 6 Item] MS Idem 142, 19 sed] MS 
Sed 156, 12 coniunzit] MS coniuait 158, 2-3 after Christianam] 
obiiciunt deleted 160, 1 after rem a comma deleted 160, 8 si} MS Si 
168, 15 duritiam]MS duritiem 172, 12 nec] MS Nee 174, 11 after 
conflictemur a question mark corrected to a period 178, 7 sicut] MS 
Sicut 182, 21 decimatus] decima corrected 190, 5 after verum] eius 
inserted 214, 7-8 suorum;] MS suorum: 220, 6 idem.] MS idem: 
220, 8 cap.] MS cap: 226, 4 Christum:] MS Christum, 226, 5 civitas] 
MS Civitas 232, 7 nam] MS Nam 232, 12 ut] MS Ut 232, 18 after 
obdormierint,] per Jesum deleted 234, 24 after discipulis] angelus deleted 
256, 20 after Christus.] Christus deleted 260, 3 carnem,] MS carnem. 
260, 15-16 after plenitudinem a punctuation mark deleted 266, 5-11 the 
scribe intended here either italics or quotation marks 266, 16 assumat. 
Natura] MS assumat: natura 268, 18 Greca] MS greca 270, 13 
testimonio] testimo corrected 272, 11-17 Hoc... est. a bracket on left 
margin encloses this paragraph 276,25 5]4 corrected 278, 5 referenda] 
MS referendae 278, 9 viii. 58] viii. 5. 8. corrected 


Another omission, which is puzzling when one considers the care 
with which the notes record all alterations made in the Greek, is 
the editors’ failure to note changes made in the Hebrew. Colla- 
tion shows that in general they have regularly departed from the 
manuscript reading, omitting accent and cantilation marks, point- 
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ing words unpointed in the manuscript, repointing those incor- 
rectly pointed, or rejecting readings in the manuscript that fail to 
agree with the passages cited from the Bible. These changes, how- 
ever, are not always consistent or correct. The editors may retain 
, accent marks (xiv, 278, 8; xv, 16, 3); they may not point (xv, 

120, 14) ; they may retain the manuscript reading in preference to 
that cited in the Bible (xv, 136, 14). They may repoint incor- 
rectly or insufficiently (xv, 48, 2: xv, 16, 3), or they may misspell 
(XIV, 278, 8; xv, 136, 14; and translation, xIv, 247, 8; xv, 137, 
19). Thus, after two editions of the De Doctrina and Fletcher’s 
description,® there is no complete account of the Hebrew in the 
manuscript. 

In the printing, these volumes are comparable with that digni- 
fied, though limited, edition that Sumner prepared for George IV; 
and the text is, without question, commendable. By rendering 
Milton’s treatise more accessible, and by furnishing a check on 
Sumner’s text, the Columbia edition satisfies a long-felt want; 
but, unfortunately, other needs have been left unfilled. Mr. 
Sewall’s articles have suggested the importance of the revisions and 
deletions in the manuscript of the De Doctrina; and the textual 
notes of the Columbia edition, scholars had every right to expect, 
should have given these data; but because of the failure of the 
editors to compile this material completely and to present that 
compilation in a clear and consistent manner, those who wish to 
know more of these matters must seek the manuscript in England 
or the rotograph at the Columbia University Library. 


Maurice KELLEY 


Princeton University 


American Plays: Selected and Edited with Critical Introductions 
and Bibliographies. By AtLan Gates Hatiine. (American 
Literature Series. Harry Hayden Clark, General Editor.) 
New York: American Book Company, 1935. Pp. viii + 792. 


Seventeen plays are introduced and reprinted, beginning with 
The Contrast of Royall Tyler and ending with The Field God of 
Paul Green. “Commentary on the purely dramatic aspects . . . 
has been subordinated in favor of philosophical interpretation and 
literary kinship.” Few of these pieces are fit for such scrutiny, 
but the editor is nothing if not tolerant. The puerile Horizon of 
Augustin Daly is “ perhaps his most important play, not only be- 


* Milton’s Semitic Studies, Chicago, 1927, pp. 70-71. The evidence of 
the manuscript fails to bear out Fletcher’s statement that “the Hebrew 
is accurate to the point.” 
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cause of its dramatic qualities, but also by reason of its literary 
recognition of the frontier.’ The play was produced in 1871! 
The editor’s introduction includes cross-references to Rousseau, 
Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, F. J. Turner, and the Spoon River 
Anthology! Even that inane melodrama, Joaquin Miller’s The 
Danites in the Sierras, a play its author lived to be ashamed of, 
is taken seriously: “one aspect of the frontier’s influence on 
American literature was an extended and often deepened attention 
to the nature which formed such an important part of the pioneer’s 
life.” And so “the naturalism [sic] and emphasis on feeling .. . 
link Miller, a reader of Rousseau, firmly with the romantic period 
during which he wrote.” This play was produced in 1877! Lang- 
don Mitchell’s The New York Idea, an unwittingly farcical at- 
tempt at comedy of manners, is “a highly significant event in 
American dramatic development ” and, in the quoted words of the 
late Montrose J. Moses, “a drama comparable with the very best 
European models, scintillating with clear, cold brilliancy.” Accord- 
ing to the editor’s appended “ Chronological Tables,” Ibsen died 
the year The New York Idea was produced. Chekhov had died 
two years before. Among the Europeans who were providing 
models were Strindberg, Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, Synge, Schnitz- 
ler, Hauptmann, Hofmannsthal, Wedekind, Gorky, Andreyev, 
Evreinov, Molndr, Curel, Porto-Riche, Benavente, and Shaw. 

An older generation of admirers of the American drama before 
1920 (prior, that is, to The Emperor Jones) made notoriously 
unrealistic claims for its merits as drama and as literature. The 
editor of the work before us may be absolved from original aes- 
thetic sin, since he is only following their opinions. Contemporary 
enthusiasts would be well advised to take notice of a new pitfall 
which has already swallowed, not the brilliant commanders of 
philology’s latest flanking movement, but some of the stalwarts 
who have obeyed their call to arms for the history of ideas. 
Scholars who pull a solemn face over the profound cultural im- 


1It is, however, fair to remark that the editor stops his ears against 
criticism adverse to his plays. For example, he cites Edmund Wilson’s 
review (Dial, txxv, 100-101) of Philip Barry’s You and I. Now, with all 
deference to Mr. Barry’s subsequent achievements, if there ever was a first 
play that succeeded in being at once smart-alecky, pretentious, affected, 
and shallow, it is this one; and Mr. Wilson expertly exposed its “ silly- 
clever wit ” and its jejune theatricality. ‘“ Not a convincing attack,” adds 
the editor, an instance of the leniency which seems to be characteristic of 
the academic critics of American drama. On the whole the metropolitan 
journalists have adopted higher standards. It is no province of the univer- 
sities to create the future O’Neills, Elmer Rices, and Sidney Howards; but 
collegiate English departments ought to do something toward providing 
enlightened audiences for them. The writer’s belief in the importance of 
this job is responsible for the length of this review. If we are to have any 
effect whatever on the minds and tastes of the next generation we must 
stop praising, at any rate on aesthetic grounds, examples of bad art, 
whether they hail from the twentieth century or from the seventeenth. 
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plications of theatrical claptrap are not a whit more convincing 
than the breast-beating aestheticians. “The aim... is to give the 
reader an adequate picture of the development of American drama 
. . . to define the thought of the plays... ; it will thus be seen 
that our drama is more closely integrated with our literature as a 
whole than has been commonly supposed.” 

I doubt it, even after reading this book from cover to cover, 
though perhaps I am merely ignorant of the common suppositions 
of the specialists. The seeds of “thought” per square foot are 
throughout the vast acreage of these nineteenth- and early twen- 
tieth-century plays so scattering as to be almost negligible; and 
I remain dubious about any “development” at all of American 
drama as a whole. American poetry, that is to say the peculiarly 
American strain in our poetry, exhibits at least a discernible pro- 
gression from Emerson through Whitman to Lindsay, Sandburg, 
and Masters. A similar statement would hardly hold good for our 
drama, which to the extent that it is able to show first-rate accom- 
plishment is the result (leaving out of account the recent emer- 
gence of several geniuses) of direct and fairly speedy assimilation 
of post-realistic European subjects and techniques, 

To be sure, it is an arguable proposition that Mrs. Mowatt’s 
Fashion (1845) is “a part of that feeling for cultural inde- 
pendence which is so trenchantly set forth in-Emerson’s The Ameri- 
can Scholar” (1837). But establish the fact, and what of it? It 
has no real significance, since there is no closer connection between 
these obviously diverse works than between either or both of them 
and The Contrast (1787), which, “ coincidentally enough,” as the 
editor puts it, was written in the very year when “the concept of 
national unity reached its culmination in the drafting of the Con- 
stitution.”? Introducing Paulding’s The Bucktatls, “ written 
shortly after the conclusion of the late [second] war with Eng- 
land,” the editor observes, “There is little wonder that the na- 
tionalism of the play is especially strong.” Here he is indeed on 
solid ground; yet nationalism is especially strong in Booth Tark- 
ington’s The Man from Home (1907) ; nor is a nationalist motive 
peculiar to American drama. 

There is, in fact, little standing room for the historian of ideas 
on an undisputed or easy terrain. It needs no ghost come from 
the grave to persuade us that in Superstition (1824) James Nelson 
Barker is “ reflecting the rationalistic thought current shortly be- 
fore and partly during the period in which he was writing.” The 


? The really, if mildly, interesting facts about The Contrast are that it 
seems to be the first American comedy actually staged, that it lamely 
imitates the schools of both Sheridan and Steele, that it introduces the 
first (or else the second) of the long line of stage Yankees, and that not 
till the fourth act does the author, a guileless amateur, get around to 
staging the first meeting of the lovers whose betrothal brings down the 
final curtain. 
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editor’s evidence consists of the play’s “appeal to reason and 
knowledge, and such terms as ‘ age of light’ and ‘ abstract points 
in science.’” In other words, the dour Ravensworth of the play 
believes in witchcraft, and the enlightened author did not. But 
whoever thought he did? Had the man bitten the dog, had 
Barker or any other civilized Philadelphian of the time written a 
play to advocate reverting to the credulity of the Mathers, that 
would be news. 

The cult of ideological historiography is not going to be much 
advanced by this sort of thing. The only claim of most of these 
plays to any attention at all is that they did have their hour on 
the stage.* Examination of the sorry specimens from Tyler and 
Dunlap to Bronson Howard, Clyde Fitch, Augustus Thomas, 
David Belasco, and Owen Davis‘ might, it is true, have some 
slight value as an index to such well-known phenomena as the 
cultural lag, the survival of Puritanism, American vulgarization 
of the fine arts, and the persistence of rhetorical romanticism long 
after realism had captured several branches of our literature. But 
it would be going a long way round to work. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 


Diderot: Supplément au voyage de Bougainville, publié d’aprés le 
manuscrit de Léningrad, avec une introduction et des notes 
(Contribution 4 Vhistoire du primitivisme). Par GILBERT 
CuinarD. Paris: E. Droz; Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press: 1935. Pp. 211. 


As the title indicates, the publication of this curious and mas- 
terly dialogue is of manifold importance. The text itself is a 
valuable document, the introduction and notes a significant chap- 
ter, in the history of primitivism. Professor Chinard has sup- 
plied a French counterpart to Miss Lois Whitney’s Primitiwism 
and the Idea of Progress in English Popular Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century, and made a substantial contribution to the 
community project now being published by The Johns Hopkins 
Press. He has also published for the first time the variant text of 
the Leningrad manuscript, discovered by J. Victor Johansson 
(Htudes sur Denis Diderot, Goteborg, 1927), containing Benjamin 


* It should however be noticed that the editor has reprinted one master- 
piece, Eugene O’Neill’s profound and beautiful The Great God Brown. With 
this exception, to which should probably be added Paul Green’s The Field 
God, a sincere if not very exciting local-color play, the best of the recent 
dramatists go unrepresented. 

* Not all these playwrights are represented in American Plays, 
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Franklin’s now famous canard, “ The Speech of Miss Polly Baker.” 
This text, together with the variants of the printed editions and 
the notes full of suggestions of the sources and later developments 
of Diderot’s ideas, forms what M. Chinard perhaps too modestly 
refuses to call a critical edition. And finally he has reopened cer- 
tain interesting problems in the history of eighteenth century 
French thought, especially in regard to Diderot’s influence on 
Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality. 

The most baffling problem presented by this document is to 
decide upon the author’s intention. Was Diderot, the apologist of 
strong passions, suffering from nostalgia for a less complicated 
society and seeking an aesthetic escape? Pierre Hermand, in his 
Les idées morales de Diderot, stresses this aspect. Or was he 
merely using the customs of Tahiti to satirize French society? 
All critics agree, I believe, that he was delighted in this opportunity 
to castigate again monkish celibacy, the prevailing ethics of sex 
and marriage, also, less seriously here perhaps than Rousseau, the 
capitalism and imperialism of modern societies. Or was Diderot 
seriously seeking to salvage for future societies some of the more 
primitive values suggested by Bougainville’s account of Tahiti? 
Mr. C., taking his lead from the subtitle: Sur l’inconvénient 
d’attacher des idées morales & certaines actions physiques qui n’en 
comportent pas, has stressed this aspect, and has done so con- 
vincingly. He has attached the Supplément to Diderot’s contem- 
poraneous works, to Buffon’s theory of physical love, and to 
Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality; and in his introduction and 
notes he has traced the history of this conception of love from 
Diogenes to Maupassant and D. H. Lawrence. Diderot, with his 
trust in the Law of Nature, his ethics based on the identity of 
man’s organs and needs, is thus seen to be much more truly 
primitivistic than Rousseau; and Rousseau was never more primi- 
tivistic, more biological, than in his second discourse, where, by 
his own confession, he was most deeply subjected to Diderot’s 
influence. 

Rousseau praised, after Montaigne, the happy state of the 
Caribbees, and bemoaned the progression of the Iroquois towards 
the Hobbesian state of war. When the happy Tahitians were 
discovered, he was no longer in the combat, and it was left to 
Diderot to take up the theme that he had in all probability origi- 
nally suggested. 

The text of the Leningrad manuscript, itself apparently more 
primitive than the previously printed texts, is of special importance 
because it alone includes Polly Baker’s “ Plea for Bastards.” Thus 
Franklin’s joke not only helps to support Mr. C.’s thesis, but links 
the document in a measure to the series of works that he has 
so successfully pursued on the subject of American exoticism in 
French literature. I regret that he did not follow up a clumsily 
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worded ‘reference in my Voltaire and the English Deists (p. 187) 
to a reproduction of the speech in Peter Annet’s Social Bliss, in 
1749. It seems very possible that this was the textual source of 
Raynal’s and Diderot’s versions, and perhaps of some of their ideas. 
For d’Holbach possessed several of Annet’s works, as the published 
catalogue of his books indicates, and it was in his library that 
many of the advanced ideas of the age were developed. 

The wealth of material in the introduction and notes, suggesting 
possible sources, literary allusions, and probable influences, testifies 
to Mr. C.’s exceptional command of his subject. Amidst such 
riches, only a carping reviewer would point out the omission of 
the parallel between Diderot’s lyrical passage on change and flux 
in nature, as contrasted with man’s vows of marital constancy, 
and several of the more striking stanzas of Musset’s poem, “ Souve- 
nir.” Mr. C. criticises rather severely Diderot’s unprimitivistic 
affirmation of the possibility of making man good through legisla- 
tion, and believes that modern democracies are suffering from this 
attractive and dangerous doctrine (p. 64). But even Prohibition 
had its Repeal, and besides, Diderot insisted on good laws, seeing, 
I believe, a very true relationship between these and man’s happi- 
ness in society. And can it be the fault of poor Democracy? 
“ Méfiez-vous,” wrote Diderot in the Supplément (p. 193), “de 
celui qui vient mettre de Vordre; ordonner, c’est toujours se 
rendre le maitre des autres en les génant.” 

It is indeed good news that Mr. C. will continue the theme of 
primitivism and exoticism down to the present time, and thus 
 _, his long list of distinguished publications in that 

eld. 


Norman L. Torrey 
Swarthmore College : 


Chateaubriand, Les Natchez, publiés avec une Introduction et des 
Notes par GILBERT CHINARD, avec l’assistance de Chandler B. 
Beall, Charles R. Hart, Meta H. Miller, Louis H. Naylor, et 
J. Van Ness Smead. Paris: Droz, 1932. Pp. 557. 


French scholars of the present generation have a singularly 
definite ideal of what constitutes a good edition, and Professor 
Chinard’s edition of Les Natchez may best be described as possess- 
ing in a high degree the merits which that ideal requires. One is 
at first inclined to regret that so much diligence and learning 
should have been squandered on editing a book of such question- 
able value. Les Natchez is conspicuously a youthful production. 
The description of savage life is confused and conventional. The 
author relied upon authorities who were for the most part untrust- 
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worthy, and some of whom are, in Macaulay’s phrase, “liars by a 
double right, as travellers and as Jesuits.” Chateaubriand him- 
self viewed all things through his imagination, and there is no 
reason to believe that a longer sojourn in the New World would 
have contributed materially to the accuracy of his account. His 
romance is of a type which was already passing out of vogue when 
he wrote, and was archaic by the time the book appeared. Thus, 
if anyone undertakes to re-read Les Natchez, it must be either for 
the sake of the style (as confused and wavering as the narrative), 
or because he has a strong interest in literary archeology. 

If, however, we actually have any occasion to read the book, the 
necessity for editorial aid is at once apparent, and we are very 
grateful for it. Confronted by the text alone we do not know 
what to make of it, or from what angle to approach it. Professor 
Chinard’s introduction and notes make the pleasure of understand- 
ing the book much greater than any pleasure we are likely to draw 
from perusing it. The section on “ Le Style des Natchez” (pp. 
84-96) is particularly helpful. Like the poetry of Racine, the 
magic of Chateaubriand’s style is peculiarly elusive for foreigners. 
Professor Chinard’s illustrations of it seem to me very convincing, 
although I was unable to verify his sanguine statement that: 
“ Bien des pages des Natchez réservent des découvertes semblables.” 
Hidden away in an appendix (p. 523) there is a further note on 
style that deserves fuller treatment. After noting that Chateau- 
briand’s punctuation is in some places more English than French, 
Professor Chinard goes on to say: 

En d’autres cas, on constatera que Chateaubriand a ponctué, non selon 
les régles ordinaires, mais selon le rythme de la phrase, pour indiquer des 
repos ou des sortes d’accents oratoires, comme s’il avait lu son texte a 
haute voix. Je me permets d’attirer sur ce point l’attention des spécialistes. 
Nulle étude du rythme de Chateaubriand ne saurait étre faite d’aprés les 
éditions modernes, alors que |’édition originale peut fournir les plus pré- 
— indications sur la fagon dont Chateaubriand coupait et lisait ses 
parases. 


Professor Chinard suggests (p. 99) that we have no better clue 
to the inner life of Chateaubriand before 1802 than the tangled 
narratives and confused reflections of Les Natchez. This con- 
sideration alone seems to me important enough to justify the 
thoroughness with which he has prepared his edition. He would 
not, of course, maintain that it is a safe clue—that the Chateau- 
briand who appears here is the real Chateaubriand. Still, we may 
learn a great deal about such a Problematische Natur by studying 
the ways in which he has chosen to imagine and to dramatize him- 
self. It is to be hoped that Professor Chinard’s suggestion may 
stimulate some scholar to re-interpret the character of Chateau- 
briand. It remains one of the most obscure problems in literary 
history. 

FREDERICK ANDERSON 
Stanford University 
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L’Guvre de Jean Renart. Par Rita Liége 
et Paris: Droz, 1935. Pp. 470. (Bibl. de la Faculté de Phi- 
losophie et Lettres de l’Univ. de Liége, Lxr.) 


Jean Renart and His Writings. By P. H. BreKmAN, Doctor of the 
Columbia University N. Y. [sic!]. Paris: Droz, 1935. Pp. 
147. 


The monograph of Mlle Lejeune-Dehousse is a richly rewarding 
book for students of medieval narrative and its technique. Many 
of her views can not fail to rouse new discussion in connection with 
one of the most interesting successors of Chrétien de Troyes. She 
divides her treatment into two parts. In the first (pp. 15-261) 
she studies in turn the three works which she recognizes as the 
authentic production of Jean Renart: the Roman de la Rose ou de 
Guillaume de Dole, the Escoufle, and the Lai de ’!Ombre. In re- 
spect to each she discusses the literary themes and their possible 
sources, the author’s method of presenting his characters, the 
dating as far as it may be determined from the allusions to his- 
torical persons or events, and the geographical and literary knowl- 
edge which Jean Renart displays. In the second part (pp. 263- 
375) she makes a synthetic study of his language, style, and indi- 
vidual conception of the roman, concluding with a résumé of what 
his work tells us of his life and personality, together with remarks 
on his literary influence. In an appendix she edits, with notes and 
glossary, the two poems: Du Platt Renart de Dammartin contre 
Vairon, son roncin, and De Renart et de Piaudoue, which she quali- 
fies as “mimes ” and attributes to Jean Renart himself. A second 
appendix lists all the verbal similarities which scholars have noted 
as existing between the Rose, the Escoufle, and the Lat. 

Foremost among the points which she makes is that Jean Renart 
is not the author of Galeran de Bretagne. She compares the work 
with the two romans and the lai from the linguistic and stylistic 
point of view, and in all cases finds justification for refusing to 
accept Galeran in the canon of Jean Renart’s work. M. L. Foulet, 
in his edition of Galeran (Cfma, 37), had noted several individual 
peculiarities of its language and versification which seem to her 
more conclusive than the more general resemblances it shows to 
Jean Renart’s works. Its unmistakable connection with the Escoufle 
she explains as borrowings by the author of Galeran. Finally, she 
contrasts the mentality of the two authors and says of Jean 
Renart: “ [il] observe et suggére: c’est un réaliste et un sensitif,” 
and of the author of Galeran: “[il] énumére et commente: c’est 
un théoricien raisonneur.” On the other hand, she suggests the 
possibility of identifying Jean Renart with the “Jehan” of the 
fabliau Auberée, and lists similarities between Auberée and Jean 
Renart’s poems. This identification, however, is not part of her 
main thesis. 
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Mlle L.-D. devotes much care to an accurate dating of Jean 
Renart’s works and reaches the following conclusions: Escoufle 
1200-02, Rose 1212-13, Lai 1221-22, Plait and Renart et Piaudoue 
1235-50. She uses these dates as a basis for her treatment of Jean 
Renart’s life, to which she assigns a period approximately between 
1170-80 and 1250. 

One of the most interesting sections of her work is that in 
which she studies R.’s original contributions to the roman. She 
shows him to have discarded the “ merveilleux ” and the common 
rhetorical devices of the schools in favor of a realism extending 
even to the choice of names for his characters—a realism which in 
its irony and lack of moral fervor links R. in spirit to the authors 
of the fabliaux. Instead of type characters he gives us a series of 
individuals, depicting them less through the medium of direct 
narration or psychological monologue than by showing their minds 
in action by means of dialogue. Naturally all these points suggest 
a comparison with Chrétien, and in concluding her remarks on the 
literary influence of R. she well sums up the difference between the 
two writers. The influence of Chrétien “fut immédiate et décisive 
parce qu’il sut admirablement pénétrer et dominer l’esprit de son 
temps,” while Jean Renart “ resta longtemps, non pas un inconnu, 
mais un méconnu, parce qu’il fut, dans toute la force du terme, un 
novateur—un dissident de génie.” 

We must be grateful to Mlle L.-D. for having collected in one 
volume the results of the research of which Jean Renart has been 
the subject, and for having added new and suggestive material of 
her own. Naturally, all of her conclusions are not equally weighty, 
and in her effort to extract the last trace of significant information 
from her material she admits some tenuous evidence. An extreme 
example of this can be found in her discussion of R.’s life. Quot- 
ing the Lai de l’Ombre (Ill. 28-9) : 

Amis muert et on est tost mis 
Fors de l’avoir. .. . 


she says: “Tl fait allusion 4 une perte d’argent qu’il aurait subie 
et 4 la mort d’un ami,” and then seeks to identify the friend who 
has died. In general, however, her main points are well taken and 
are substantiated by enough testimony to give them a high degree 
of probability. 

Miss Beekman’s thesis also studies the work of Jean Renart 
in its relation to the literary development of the thirteenth 
century, and points out his original contribution and his per- 
sonality as shown in his writings. In a note to her introduc- 
tion (p. 15, n. 1) she suggests doubt as to the authorship of 
Galeran, and in an appendix (pp. 134-39) she gives as her opinion 
that Galeran is not by Jean Renart. In the main part of her book, 
however, she accepts the work on an equal footing with the Rose, 
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the Escoufle, and the Lai, and derives from it the principal sup- 
port for some of her arguments—particularly for the courtots ele- 
ment in Jean Renart. Such unscientific procedure naturally ren- 
ders her findings of dubious value. The style is throughout dif- 
fuse and repetitious, and in addition the errors in proof-reading 
reach a total unparalleled in my experience. It is regrettable that 
American scholarship should run the danger of being made ridicu- 
lous by works which show lamentable ignorance of the principles of 
true scholarship, lack of adequate background and training, and 
carelessness of expression. If this danger were not grave, I should 
have preferred to ignore Miss Beekman’s well-intentioned study. 


BATEMAN EDWARDS 
Princeton University 


Syntaxe du francais moderne, ses fondements historiques et psy- 
chologiques. Par GrorcEs Le Brpois et Ropert LE Bipols. 
Tome 1. Prolégoménes—les articles—les pronoms. Théorie 
générale du verbe. Les temps. Les modes. Paris: Picard, 
1935. Pp. xvi + 546. 


Works on French syntax have never been more numerous than 
in the last few years. Although, at least since the days of Tobler, 
syntactic phenomena have been studied more and more extensively, 
new and original interpretations of the modern tongue have ap- 
peared since the publication of M. Brunot’s La Pensée et la 
Langue. As the movement originated among philologists, the 
historical method had been prevalent up to that time. It is there- 
fore natural that, as a reaction, French syntax should now be 
interpreted according to the very precept of the great historian of 
the French language, in function of the actual present thought of 
the modern French speaker which this syntax must serve. This 
work by MM. Le Bidois belongs essentially to this latter class. It 
is an attempt to present the phenomena in their complexity and 
to analyze and explain them psychologically. The presentation, as 
far as the ground covered by the authors is concerned, seems to be 
quite complete. Great care is taken to mention the newest uses and 
to determine thus the trend of the evolution of the language in nu- 
merous cases, if not in its ensemble. Not only do the authors 
present and explain the facts of French syntax, but they often 
judge and weigh them. In controversial cases they indicate what 
in their opinion is the normal or better usage. They also point out 
popular uses which should be avoided. The book should therefore 
have a great practical value, especially for teachers of French in 
foreign countries, who in difficult cases feel the need of an authori- 
tative statement based on a thorough discussion of the mooted 
point. 
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The reading of the work is agreeable: the authors have known 
how to bring out the interest of the fascinating subject that French 
syntax can be when interpreted in function of the mind that pro- 
duces it. Their style is personal, lively, often pointed. For instance, 
to indicate that the use of en before a masculine noun of country 
is not advisable in spite of some great authorities, they quote 
Voltaire: “On plaint ce pauvre genre humain qui s’égorge dans 
notre continent 4 propos de quelques arpens de glace en Canada ” 
(Corresp. 27 mars 1757) with the comment: “ Cette malencon- 
treuse phrase 4 tous égards si regrettable, n’a rien apparemment 
pour autoriser le tour.” The paragraphs (150, 151) where the 
partitive in the expressions du beau drap, de beau drap is dis- 
cussed ; (208,) on the choice between c’est et ce sont followed by a 
noun in the plural (224, 225); on the omission or the repetition 
of the pronoun subject—compare: “Il le commande, le boit, le 
paye” (A. Hermant, Train de Luxe 48) and: “Il dit cela puis 
il pencha la téte sur le cdté, il ouvrit la bouche peu 4 peu et il 
mourut sans faire d’histoire” (Duhamel, Civilisation 23)—, are 
quite remarkable by their excellence. See also in paragraph 409 
their interesting discussion of rien moins which tends to be used 
only negatively, and rien de moins, which tends to have only a 
positive meaning. Many others exhibit an equal penetration and 
feeling for the language. The book abounds also in well selected 
examples which will enable the reader to form a judgment not only 
about normal French usage, but also about the vagaries, curious and 
often incorrect, of various French writers. 

However, the work so far is more of an elegant reference book 
for practical purposes than a synthetic picture of French syntax. 
The organic system of concepts out of which a philosophical view 
of the whole may be constructed is not yet apparent. The authors, 
intent on giving the present state of the language and shunning 
what is now called “ historicity,” have, however, felt that a retro- 
spective glance at the origins was imperative, but the historical 
paragraphs are usually more or less perfunctory. They do not 
connect intimately with the others. Their authorities are not 
always up to date. Somewhat arbitrarily, and according to their 
information, the authors will see the origin of the indefinite article 
in a sentence of Cicero, but the origin of the partitive will be put 
in the French period. An uncertain background is thus created 
at times. It might have been better to have recognized that no 
adequate understanding of the present is possible without compre- 
hension of the past. A language is inherited: it may be bent and 
fashioned for new needs, but the material is the creation of the 
ancestors, and it is precisely the change between the past and the 
present that indicates the particular action, and therefore the par- 
ticular linguistic nature of the generation making the change. The 
historical paragraphs in a complete and illuminating picture of the 
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language must not be separate but should form an intimate part of 
it; and it is absolutely imperative, if the work is to be at all his- 
torical, that for every syntactical phenomenon the point of depar- 
ture whether, Latin, pre-Romance, or French, should be as far as 
possible clearly set and the reason or conditions of the change 
indicated. A pointed comparison with other related languages 
might even complete the exposé without unduly increasing the bulk 
of the volume. But these remarks must only be construed as point- 
ing towards a goal to be attained, not as criticism of a really 
remarkable study. 
H. F. 


Columbia University 


Voltaire as an Historian of Seventeenth-Century French Drama. 
By Rosert LowEnstEIN. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935. Pp. 195. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages, xxv.) 


Mr. Lowenstein has abundantly and with scholarly acumen 
proved his thesis, namely, that Voltaire is of little value as literary 
historian of the seventeenth-century drama. For purposes of com- 
parison he has enjoyed the great advantage of Professor H. C. 
Lancaster’s incomparable contributions to the history of that 
period, and he has proceeded methodically in the analysis of Vol- 
taire’s use of sources and pronouncements derived from those 
sources. No one who has had the misfortune to be misled by 
Faguet’s unqualified praise of Voltaire’s historical accuracy will 
be able again to consider him an authoritative literary historian. 
Mr. L. should be commended for his use of primary rather than 
secondary sources. Perrochon’s Voltaire juge des classiques is re- 
ferred to very rarely, and Vial et Denise not at ail. On the other 
hand, Mr. L. has been far from satisfied with Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence as collected in the Moland edition, and has made abund- 
ant use, among other more recently published primary materials, 
of the valuable but scattered contributions made by F. Caussy. 

It was both fortunate and inevitable that Mr. L. should be forced 
into a treatment much broader than his title would indicate. He 
has indeed patiently tracked down Voltaire’s sources, and has 
shown how even inadequate materials were often mishandled. In 
his conclusions, however, he shows that “as a literary historian he 
(Voltaire) never attained the heights he reached in other fields. 

Literary history he held in too low esteem to attempt a like 
achievement.” Voltaire’s critical preconceptions were much too 
strong. Mr. L. was thus forced to treat Voltaire as critic and 
judge of the seventeenth-century drama, and his findings here 
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form a valuable part of his work. For example, he has convinc- 
ingly refuted the charge that Voltaire tried to belittle Corneille 
from motives of petty personal jealousy; the author of Polyeucte 
had simply been born too early in the century. Yet a certain de- 
gree of confusion arises from this double treatment. Mr. L. pre- 
pares us for the comment on Racine by stating: “He is almost 
entirely the literary critic, rarely the historian, in his approach to 
him.” No such warning is offered, however, with the similarly 
introductory statement that “ Quinault fared exceptionally well at 
the hands of Voltaire,’ where the critic is meant, and not the 
historian. 

Whatever changes and contributions Voltaire made to the writing 
of history, he certainly did not invent “ scientific ” history, which 
was a child of the nineteenth century. For this reason another 
confusion arises, not of course in Mr. L.’s mind, but in the minds 
of his readers. We wonder at times whether he is not proving that 
Voltaire was not so accurate an historian of French seventeenth- 
century drama as a twentieth-century scholar should be. If Mr. 
L. had treated Voltaire solely as literary historian, he would have 
written a more unified thesis, and a less interesting and valuable 
work. 


Norman L. Torrey 
Swarthmore College 


Tite, tragi-comédie de Jean Magnon (1660). Edited by Herman 
Bett. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 
139. $1.25. (Johns Hopkins Series in Romance L. and L.) 


The first fourteen pages (11-24) of the Introduction give a suc- 
cinct, but in every respect satisfactory, biography of the poet who 
seems to have made some impression upon his contemporaries and 
particularly upon Moliére. One reads his name in connection with 
the Illustre Théatre for which he produced a play in 1644. Fifteen 
years later Moliére persisted in performing Magnon’s Zénobie 
seven times although the fourth performance is graphically charac- 
terized as a four in the Registre of La Grange. The rest of the 
Introduction (pp. 24-38) is concerned chiefly with the play and 
its possible influence upon contemporary poets and especially upon 
Corneille and Racine. The text of the play is printed as it was 

“ originally published ” except for the correction of some “ obvious 
errors in printing.” Dr. Bell finds no evidence that the play was 
ever acted and ’tis small wonder. A play in which the heroine 
mascarades as a man without arousing the suspicion of her lover 
or her mortal enemies for over 1700 lines before: estallant les 
appas d’un sexe adorable (1. 1791), would have taxed the credulity 
even of an audience susceptible to the attractions of the tragédte 
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romanesque which was in vogue in 1660. Not frequent, but occa- 
sional metrical ineptitudes betray Magnon’s status as a finished 
poet: for example, line 316 with its twelve monosyllables: Hn mit 
plus dans mon ceur qwil n’en mit dans mes yeux. Line 190 
appears to have fourteen syllables, but this is due to a misprint in 
B.’s text, genereuse for heureuse. 

What gives the play its interest and makes the publication of 
it important, is its relation to the theme of Bérénice, which was 
eventually fashioned into one of the masterpieces of French classic 
drama. In his Introduction (pp. 24-38) Dr. Bell discusses the 
“dramatic problems ”—in dealing with the historical sources— 
“common to Scudéry (Les Femmes Ililustres), Magnon, Racine 
and Corneille,” all of whom treated this theme directly in their 
plays. Dr. Bell sees little evidence of any influence of Magnon upon 
the Bérénice of Racine, although he is inclined to admit the pos- 
sibility that Racine may have received from his obscure contem- 
porary some suggestions for the character of Antiochus. The 
possibility seems to me very remote. He sees much more evidence 
of influence on the Tite et Bérénice of Corneille, notably in the 
treatment of historical details. In addition Dr. Bell quotes in the 
footnotes to the text many parallel passages from Corneille’s play. 
While the resemblances do not seem to me very convincing, there is 
considerable similiarity in the general thought and tone. 

In sum, what is most important in this almost unknown play by 
an obscure, but somewhat notorious poet, is the unconscious col- 
laboration which is revealed or suggested as going on between the 
minor poets, the imagination of the public, and the supreme poets 
in the creation of a masterpiece of dramatic art. Here this col- 
laboration consists in a gradual idealization of the character of the 
heroine (cf. pp. 29 ff.). Racine, it will be recalled, appeals fre- 
quently in his Préfaces to the popular conception of his heroines 
and heroes as a justification for certain traits which he has ascribed 
to them. This popular conception was, in all probability, much 
more quickened by plays which the public saw presented or which 
it read, when allured by a dedication to some noble personage,’ 
than it was by its researches in Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch, or 
Coéffeteau. 

It is to be hoped that the Johns Hopkins Press will continue to 
produce, under the direction of Professor Lancaster, editions and 
studies of the works of other poets in the category of Magnon, Du 
Ryer, Gilbert et al., which have appeared in The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages. Such publica- 
tions are of inestimable value to American scholars in this field. 


CoLBERT SEARLES 
University of Minnesota 


2 Charles Emanuel, Duc de Savoie, in the case of Tite. 
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Italy in English Literature, 1755-1815: Origins of the Romantic 
Interest in Italy. By Roprerick MarsHatit. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xiii + 432. $3.50. 
(Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, No. 116.) 


In this book Mr. Marshall takes the first step towards the execu- 
tion of a larger enterprise, namely, a thorough study of the influ- 
ence of Italy on English literature from 1642 to 1900. In a 
future volume he hopes to go back to the earlier date, which marks 
the hither limit of well-explored ground; in this one he plunges 
into what he regards as the most obscure part of the subject, which 
he defines as “ the origins of the romantic interest in Italy ” (1755- 
1815). “Italy” is a term that for any foreign people covers a 
wide variety of cultural interests: the Latin classics, medieval and 
modern literature, art, music, history, the land “ Wo die Gold- 
orangen gliihen,” the Italians themselves. Mr. Marshall deliberately 
excludes the classical interest and music. By the romantic interest 
in Italy he means the frequent resort of such English poets as 
Byron, Shelley and Keats to Italy as just defined for measures, 
themes and color, and for heroic examples of rebellion. 

Only two generations before their day it would have seemed 
absurd and would have been unnatural to find such an Italy in- 
spiring, for by the middle of the eighteenth century post-classical 
Italy had come to be regarded in England with almost universal 
indifference or contempt. Then a revolution began, which Mr. 
Marshall follows stage by stage. In 1815 the new generation of 
English writers were thoroughly interested in the Italians, knew 
and understood their literature and, to some extent, their art; 
what was more they had begun to imitate them and to draw on 
them for themes, which the English reading public was prepared 
to appreciate. 

Searching out in detail the history of such a change requires 
enthusiasm, erudition and patience, qualities which Mr. Marshall 
displays. He has had to examine and report a multitude of writ- 
ings that are of very unequal intrinsic interest. Indeed, for the 
reader who is, like the author, “a tracker of origins,” the bulk of 
these could be presented more effectively in a classified and anno- 
tated bibliography. But Mr. Marshall’s abounding enthusiasm has 
whipped them into a coherent and readable book. With as much 
zest as if he were directing a campaign, he deploys his masses of 
material on each of the fronts on which a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of Italy were advancing and he keeps them marching. Some- 
times his enthusiasm has betrayed him into rashness, as when he 
imagines the contents of writings that he has not seen (for example, 
p- 136) and reconstructs the whole plot of a play by Landor which 
that author burned. Regarding one detail that happened to excite 
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my curiosity, his zeal did not carry him far enough. On p. 303 
he regrets having failed to discover the Christian names of “ Gali- 
gnani,” whereas he might have found them by simply turning to 
that surname in the D. N. B.! Mr. Marshall has zest and diligence ; 
he also shows a wide familiarity with the two great literatures con- 
cerned in his study. To at least one great Italian, Parini, he fails 
to do justice, nor was Parini’s “ giovan signore ” a Roman (p. 139) ; 
but the quality of appreciation that transpires in such a phrase as 
“the cryptic pungency and asperity of Dante,” and in his charac- 
terizations of such writers as Tasso, Ariosto and Goldoni, com- 
mands respect. 

Mr. Marshall seems to believe that he has “ sufficiently ex- 
plained ” the origins of the romantic interest in Italian literature. 
Hardly that; nor could it have been expected of him, for that 
would have been to undertake an explanation of the origins of 
“romanticism” itself. What he has done successfully is to 
describe, not explain, them. His study makes it clearly apparent 
that with the revolt against classical standards in England went 
an increasingly intelligent and enthusiastic regard for Italy, which 
as it grew was consciously promoted by writers who wished to 
evoke a literature in England similar in spirit to that of the 
exuberant Elizabethans. They turned naturally to the source from 
which the Elizabethans had drawn so much inspiration. What 
they found was an Italy rich in the treasures of the past, still pro- 
ducing good literature, and ready, as they romantically believed, to 
rebel against its oppressors. 


KENT RoBERTS GREENFIELD 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Fatalism in the Works of Thomas Hardy. By ALBERT PETTIGREW 
Evuiott. Philadelphia: 1935. Pp. 136. (University of 
Pennsylvania Dissertation.) 


The author states (p. 7) that, since “so much has been written 
about Hardy’s philosophy,” he will not attempt “to expound its 
tenets,” but will concern himself “with Hardy the artist.” For- 
getting this restriction, he expounds Hardy’s philosophy for the 
next fifty pages. On page 53 he again reminds us that “ it is not 
the intention of this essay to treat the philosophical ramifications 
of Hardy’s conception of the Immanent Will”; but, again ignor- 
ing Hardy the artist, he pursues Hardy the philosopher for an- 
other fifty pages. Nothing of any great value emerges. Chapter I 
states that Hardy “had certain consistent well formed views of 
life” (p. 11); the conclusion reached (p. 108) is that Hardy 
“was never able to subject his ideas to a clearly consistent sys- 
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tem.” It seems a laborious journey to arrive only at the realiza- 
tion that Hardy told the truth when he declared: “I also repeat 
what I have often stated on such occasions, that no harmonious 
philosophy is attempted in these pages—or in any bygone pages of 
mine, for that matter” (Winter Words, p. vi). One quarter of 
Mr. Elliott’s book (pp. 109-136) is devoted to a very ambitious 
bibliography. I know of none so extensive. Nor do I know of any 
so inaccurate and slovenly. Not one of its 28 pages is free from 
error. Books are listed as magazine articles (e.g., p. 135), and 
magazine article are listed as books (e.g., p. 109). Dates are 
commonly omitted, and when given are often wrong.’ No one will 
find the references to page and volume of much help in looking up 
the citations, for they too are so often wrong.? The treatment of 
proper names and titles* is in the style which one is accustomed 
to associate with indifferent undergraduate performances, but 
which is certainly out of place in a publication intended as a con- 
tribution to literary scholarship. It seems unfortunate that the 
name of a great university should be attached to a work so un- 
likely to help and so certain to mislead and confuse. 


Cart J. WEBER 
Colby College 


John Gibson Lockhart, a critical study. By GILBERT MACBETH. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1935. Pp. 229. 
$2.25. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, xvIt, 
3-4.) 


This is a sound and comprehensive survey. It affords ample 


1For example: 1885 (p. 111, read 1805), 1903 (p. 112, read 1906), 1905 
(p. 124, read 1925), 1907 (p. 125, read 1904), 1917 (p. 113, read 1897), 
1924 (p. 121, read 1904), 1924 (p. 118, read 1909), 1928 (p. 117, read 
1931), 1928 (p. 121, read 1902), 1928 (p. 120, read 1926), 1933 (p. 120, 
read 1923). 

2 For example: 11 (p. 130, read 100), 87 (p. 120, read 89), 141 (p. 121, 
read 144), 212 (p. 131, read 1212), 296 (p. 122, read 796), 298 (p. 121, 
read 278), 397 (p. 121, read 297), 423 (p. 124, read 223), 636 (p. 130, 
read 656). 

® The following list is not complete: Beerholm (p. 116, read Beerbohm), 
Bolvin (p. 109, read Boivin), Braybrook (p. 109, read Braybrooke), 
Centres (p. 116, read Cendres), Clark (p. 117, read Clarke), Countless 
(p. 135, read Countess), Dickenson (p. 118, read Dickinson), Domecilium 
(p. 136, read Domicilium), Dorcet (pp. 111, 135, read Dorset), Earnest 
(pp. 109, 116, read Ernest), Hain (p. 117, read Hsin), Jarhesbucher (p. 
117, read Jahresbiicher), Lebraud (p. 112, read Larbaud), Monstrocity 
(p. 129, read Monstrosity), Pall Wall (p. 135, read Pall Mall), Rolli 
(pp. 113, 125, read Ralli), Romlinson (p. 125, read Tomlinson), Roman 
(p. 131, read Ramon), Scholl (p. 113, read Sholl), Sentence (p. 126, read 
Sentience), Symonds (p. 113, read Symons), Trouwde (p. 135, read 
Frowde), Valokis (p. 114, read Valakis). 
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evidence of careful and well-directed study, and while its primary 
object is a critical analysis of Lockhart’s writings, it correlates the 
author’s life and work with conspicuous sanity and good judg- 
ment. This is no small matter in connection with a writer around 
whose reputation the smoke of ancient controversies still hovers. 

Mr. Macbeth lays particular stress upon two characteristics of 
Lockhart’s literary character. One of these, his predilection for 
German literature, is perhaps unduly emphasised, with something 
of the special pleading that belongs to an academic thesis. Much 
of the evidence is undoubtedly conjectural. It is true that Lock- 
hart travelled in Germany and was well-versed in its literature, 
but it is equally true that others in Maga’s service were ready to 
undertake similar work, even if their equipment was not so ade- 
quate. The permanent and insurmountable difficulty in the at- 
tribution of doubtful articles in Maga is the frequency with which 
its staff engaged in a kind of Puckish collaboration. It is never 
certain where North ended and the Scorpion began. 

On the question of Lockhart’s dissatisfaction with his own 
achievement Mr. Macbeth is again, perhaps, inclined to be too 
emphatic. To be editor of the Quarterly and the biographer of 
Scott would have satisfied any ordinary ambition, and Lockhart’s 
expressions of regret are merely a commonplace in all literary 
biography. He was a man of great reserve and modesty, despite 
his reputation in early days as a literary sabreur, and his moments 
of depression were due far more to personal sorrows than to foiled 
ambition. His distrust of his powers was in truth an engaging 
and unexpected trait in his character, and not the least charm of 
the Life of Scott is its combination of ability, loyalty and: noble 
diffidence. In dealing with Lockhart’s treatment of Keats, Mr. 
Macbeth takes an eminently sane view, and he is equally sound in 
his criticism of Lockhart’s portrayal of the Ballantynes. He strikes 
the right note when he suggests that Lockhart was more interested 
in life than in letters. In other words his criticism was intensely 
human. In his literary estimates Lockhart, like Johnson and 
Scott, is always willing to make full allowance for the personal 
circumstances of his author. 

Lockhart, says Mr. Macbeth, abandoned the novel through lack 
of success; he “ could never be a poet of first rank”; his work as 
a translator “ends upon a note of unfulfilled ambition”; “he 
never became wholly reconciled to his lot of journalist and editor.” 
Surely it would have been a superhuman Lockhart who would have 
succeeded in every branch of literature. The deep humanity of his 
“ Adam Blair,” the charm of which Mr. Macbeth seems somehow 
to miss, was stressed by Henry James; he was the author of at 
least one immortal lyric; his position as a great biographer has 
never been challenged, and he was, as the 7’imes expressed it (Dec. 
9, 1854), a “fervent lover ” of English literature. Outwardly cold 
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and austere in manner, he had a warm and generous nature, sound 
judgment and taste, a genuine love of learning, and that rarer 
quality—the touchstone of all true criticism—sincerity and honesty 
of expression. 


M. Cuiive HILDyARD 
London 


Ozford Lectures on Poetry. By E. pz Setincourt. Oxford [and 
New York]: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 256. $3.75. 


Twenty-five years ago the reviewer and an American colleague, 
sole men in an Oxford audience of women, listened to Mackail, 
him of the Epigrams, discoursing eloquently on the beauties of 
the Greek Anthology, while resounding echoes of “ Bumped!” 
and “ Well rowed, sirs!” floated into the open windows from the 
not-distant Isis. The Oxford Lectures on Poetry of Ernest de 
Selincourt is, fortunately for the lecturer, not the product of Eights 
Week, but of various times and seasons. The volume is therefore 
a collection of scholarly contributions of a distinguished teacher, 
writer and editor, whose judgments are long-considered and whose 
words carry weight. 

The Lectures represent a very happy blending of deliberation 
and delight. The initial discourse on “ Poetry” follows the foot- 
steps of craftsmen and critics, classicists and pseudo-classicists, 
professors and academicians, romantics and rationalists, to attain 
the satisfying conclusion that “ pure poetry, the essentially poetic 
quality in a poem, must be sought in the perfect rightness of its 
language to convey a passionately felt experience.” The lecturer 
is fortunate in his illustrations of this perfect union of form and 
idea, this mating of sense and spirit, and of the permanent life that 
only beauty can give to the poet’s creation. The critic’s own lan- 
guage is at once graceful and simple, and is ever admirably adapted 
to the gravity and vitality of his theme. 

The subtle irony of Chaucer’s attitude to his world and its 
characters is a theme of far wider and deeper implications than the 
lecturer’s casual comment in his second paper suggests. The code 
of courtly love is duly considered in de Selincourt’s discussion of 
Troilus and Criseyde; and the debt of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
version of the story to popular tradition is apprehended, if not as 
fully realized as in W. W. Lawrence’s recent volume. The lecture 
on Spenser shows few obvious traces of our Handbooks or Vario- 
tums; but it is everywhere sensitive to the poet’s fusion of the 
pictorial and the musical, and to his saturation of the narrative 
with his own thought and feeling. “We love his story less for 
its own sake than for what he makes of it.” 

The lecturer turns deliberately from the art of the eighteenth 
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century which drew its chief inspiration from contemporary life 
to the vision of William Blake. In his verse as in Spenser’s he 
marks the mating of music and pictures, and discovers the man’s 
true self in his lyrics. The centenary discourse on Keats before 
the British Academy duly stresses the wealth of material for the 
study of the poet’s life and art, his relation to his age and his 
recognition by his peers, his temperament, education and self- 
criticism, and above all, the quality of his genius. Comprehensive 
is the comment that “the Odes of Keats, like all great poetry, 
reveal to us no striking novelty of thought. The emotions that 
pulse through them are as old as man’s aspirations and man’s 
aching heart.” Like many things in the volume this is finely and 
feelingly said. 

The reviewer recalls an afternoon hour in the summer of 1922 
with Robert Bridges over the teacups at Frascati’s on Oxford St. 
A little group of American readers at the British Museum, fore- 
warned and forearmed, had spent the morning under “ the clois- 
tered moss-grown trees ” and on “ the bold majestic downs ” of the 
laureate’s sonorous verse. We came primed with poetry and found 
our poet riding, not Pegasus but the hobby horse of reformed spell- 
ing as hard as ever did Henry Holt or Brander Matthews. In two 
admirable lectures Professor de Selincourt has revealed far more of 
the poet than did the poet himself on that early July afternoon. 
In his citations he reproduces such supposedly sovereign aids to 
simplicity as “ thatt ” and “ wer ” and “ natur,” but his concern is 
not with the letter but with the spirit. The lectures on “ Robert 
Bridges” and “ The Testament of Beauty,” view the great poem 
as “ the reflection of his alert interest in the intellectual movement 
of his time, of his deep knowledge and love of nature and the arts, 
of his lyrical ecstasy, of his pregnant humor and of his fastidious 
taste—all that went to make up his lofty distinguished person- 
ality.” He was content with beauty in its many phases, with “ the 
delicate moods of the English landscape, with gracious aspects of 
human love, and with quiet delights of contemplation.” 

Such happy appreciations as this of an Oxford bred poet, later 
its neighbor too, by an Oxford professor can hardly hope to vie 
with the echoes of shrill cries from bank and barges. 


FREDERICK TUPPER 
University of Vermont 
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English Literature and Culture in Russia (1558-1840). By 
Ernest J. Stumons. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1935. Pp. xii-+ 357. $3.50. (Harvard Studies in Compara- 
tive Literature, XII.) 


This volume is the only comprehensive study of its topic in any 
language, since Russian students of the English influence on their 
country and its literature have dealt only with single phases of the 
problem. Dr. Simmons has not only utilized the various studies 
of Russian investigators, but has gone to the sources and has made 
valuable contributions of his own. He documents his work at 
every point. He has produced a book that is careful in detail and 
clear and interesting in its account of general tendencies. 

One may perhaps quarrel with the proportions of the volume. 
The first four chapters (99 pp.) deal with the non-literary con- 
tacts between Russia and England from 1553 to 1796. The re- 
maining six chapters (206 pp.) deal primarily with literary ma- 
terial, while the “ various other contacts of a cultural nature” (p. 
103) from 1796 to 1840 receive scanty attention. And in his last 
chapter Dr. Simmons devotes only nine pages to the relations be- 
tween Lermontov and Byron. Now by general consent Lermontov 
is after Pushkin the greatest of the Russian poets, and he is also 
the only important Russian writer who was really dominated by 
the English influence, in his case that of Byron. A reader feels 
like Oliver Twist; he would welcome, as the climax of this excel- 
lent book, a more extended study of the most outstanding instance 
of English influence on a great Russian writer. 

A dutiful reviewer must needs make some strictures on details. 
Space permits of only the two following trifles, which are chosen 
from a scanty collection. Dr. Simmons states (p. 143) that 
Tatyana’s mother (in Zugene Onegin) “ well-nigh goes out of her 
mind reading the works of Richardson,” and that Pushkin repre- 
sents her as preferring Lovelace to Grandison. In support of this 
last statement he cites some badly translated lines: 


She so adored her Richardson, 

Though not because she’d read him through, 
Nor did she like his Grandison, 

Because his Lovelace was untrue. 


In reality the good dame was far from being a great reader of 
Richardson. Pushkin’s words about her are: “ His wife herself 
[Tatyana’s mother] was daft on Richardson [not, “ was out of her 
mind owing to Richardson”]. She did not love Richardson be- 
cause she had read him through or because she preferred Grandi- 
son to Lovelace; but in old times the Princess Polina, her Mos- 
cow cousin, had often talked about them [Grandison and Love- 
lace] to her.” Dr. Simmons makes the vigorous assertion (p. 262) : 
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“Tt is certain that . . . in the complete subordination of the love 
element in Taras Bulba Gogol learned much from Scott’s novels.” 
Surely Scott by no means completely subordinates the love ele- 
ment. And Gogol’s handling of the love theme, not only in Taras 
Bulba but in all his works, is scanty and absolutely mechanical 
simply because love played no part in his own life. 


G. R. Noyzs 
Berkeley, California 


Poe and the Southern Literary Messenger. By Davin K. JACKSON. 
Richmond: The Dietz Printing Co., 1934. Pp. 120. 


In the Preface of this volume we learn that the present study 
represents the first attempt to discuss in detail Poe’s connection 
with the Southern Literary Messenger. The only prior attempt 
at developing Poe’s relation with the Messenger is that of B. B. 
Minor in his book The Southern Literary Messenger, in which 
Minor traces the history of the Messenger from its beginning in 
1834 down to its death in the closing years of the Civil War. The 
present volume, which has to do with Poe’s connection with the 
Messenger during the years 1835 to 1837, devotes a total of 88 
pages to the subject, to which is added an appendix giving a list 
of Poe’s chief contributions to the magazine during these two 
years together with a number of letters largely concerned with 
articles in the Messenger during Poe’s connection with it. 

The author discusses his subject in four chapters, dealing first 
with the subject in its larger and more comprehensive aspects, then 
with Poe’s actual contributions to the Messenger, next with his 
editorial policies during the period of his employment by the Mes- 
senger, and finally setting forth certain conclusions that his in- 
quiry would seem to warrant—a chapter which he too vaguely 
entitles “ Conclusions.” His last forty pages Mr. Jackson devotes 
to his appendix, giving some thirty pages to a very brief bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 91-92) of the more important of Poe’s publications in 
the Messenger of 1835-37,? and presenting finally a selection of 
T. W. White’s letters to Lucian Minor and some of his letters to 
Beverley Tucker and J. M. Speed.® 


1The Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-1864. By Benjamin Blake 
Minor. New York: The Neale Publishing Company, 1905. Pp. 252. 

*He here unwisely, the writer will feel, omits to mention all save a 
very few of Poe’s critical reviews in the Messenger, giving at most a bare 
page and a half to a list of his contributions to the Messenger, in which 
his poems and tales are listed, but very scanty mention is made of his 
editorials and his miscellaneous papers. 

* Some of them now published for the first time only in part (see pp. 
93 and 108 of this study). 
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The volume probably had its origin in the discovery made by 
the writer of this book that the paper “Some Ancient Greek 
Authors Chronologically Arranged ”* is indubitably the work of 
Poe, and it also paved the way for Mr. Jackson’s recent publication 
in Modern Language Notes of certain critiques of the Messenger 
which Poe published at the time in the Baltimore newspapers.° 

Mr. Jackson makes no reference to the passage in the Ellis-Allan 
Papers in the Congressional Library at Washington under date of 
August 19, 1835, from which it appears that Poe, in coming to 
Richmond, was moved not alone by the desire of obtaining a posi- 
tion on the Messenger, but also by the possibility of obtaining 
employment on the staff of the Academy then conducted in Rich- 
mond by a Mr. Persico.® 

The volume, so far as I have observed, is carefully done, the 
only indiscretions that have caught my eye being the substitution 
of the homely form “ pled” for “pleaded ” on p. 77 of the book 
and the faulty punctuation of the sixth item on p. 120. Some 
acknowledgment would not have been out of place (on p. 83) of 
the author’s indebtedness to Miss Margaret Alterton’s study of 
Poe’s indebtedness to Blackwood’s. The volume, it may be added, 
is well supplied with illustrations and has an altogether attractive 
appearance. 


CAMPBELL 
University of Texas 


Matthew Arnold and France: The Poet. By Ints EstHEr SEs. 
Cambridge: The University Press [New York: Macmillan], 
1935. Pp. xv -+ 282. $3.50. 


The author of this book speculates with profuse learning about 
the influence on Arnold’s poetry of Senancour and other French 
writers (e.g. George Sand, Vigny, Leconte de Lisle). For her 
story she brings to bear some five orders of material : 


(1) novelistic passages where she takes wing in her imaginative recon- 
struction of the Nohant visit and the ‘ Marguerite’ idyll; (2) less poetic, 


‘First pointed out by Mr. Jackson in American Literature for Novem- 
ber, 1933 (v, 263-267), where it is shown conclusively that this article 
first attributed to Poe by B. B. Minor in his book on the Messenger (p. 
42) but later held by sundry students to be of uncertain authorship—is 
beyond any question the work of Poe. 

5 Modern Language Notes, April, 1935 (L, 251-256). 

*A “Professorship,” as it is put in the Ellis-Allan Papers, “in the 
Academy” kept by a Mr. Persico. See the copy of a letter from Mrs. 
Margaret K. Ellis (wife of Charles H. Ellis, Allan’s partner in the conduct 
of his business) in the letter-files of Ellis and Allan under the date of 
August 19, 1835, in which this sentence appears: “ Edgar Poe is here, & 
I understand has applied for one of the Professorships in the Academy.” 
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but still speculative biographical narration, necessarily strewn with must 
have and might have, but eked out by a faith that every stage of Arnold’s 
moral and literary evolution ‘is explained by its predecessor and linked 
on to the next just as naturally’ (p. xii); (3) actual sources, which (p. 
252) she finds interesting in themselves, and related biographical research 
in a wealth of episodic notes; (4) parallel passages, requiring the quota- 
tion or summarizing of much original text and the reprinting of a quan- 
tity of Arnold’s poetry; (5) matter peripheral to the mise-en-scéne, such 
as ‘portraits’ of the French writers, and the elaborate topographical 
apparatus, supported by seven photographs of Swiss scenes. 


Mrs. Sells is biographer and not critic, but she realizes (p. 218) 
‘that the reader can have no interest in the degree of originality 
of a piece of literature, but only in its aesthetic completeness.’ 
Her difficult task is to show the ‘ refashioning of character’ that 
distinguishes Arnold the poet from other similarly affected readers 
of Senancour (p. 252). If as she says ‘it is not necessary to de- 
sire exact correspondence in every detail between the events of the 
poems and the real happenings’ (p. 124, n. 1), what is the status 
of biographical hypotheses based on poetic subject matter? Bio- 
graphical arrangement gives us only sources which, whether avowed 
or hypothetical, are biographically and not critically interesting, 
and ‘ psychological experiences’ recreated from the poetry but un- 
convincing aside from their precise expression in that form. In 
view of Mrs. Sells’s sympathy for French thought it is to be hoped 
that her complementary study of Arnold as critic will either pro- 
vide the history of ideas rather than of people, or else blossom out 
as a completely imaginative portrait. Moreover, in order to unify 
her French sources she should not find it necessary (p. xi) to 
override Arnold’s claim on Goethe as one of the four masters 
(among whom Senancour is not included) from whom, as he said, 
he learnt ‘habits, methods, ruling ideas,’ ‘a very different thing 
from merely receiving a strong impression.’ In the absence of a 
discussion of non-French sources, parallel passages, despite their 
cumulative effect in suggesting an atmosphere, are not the ‘ evi- 
dence’ that Mrs, Sells thinks. 

In the appendices are five unimportant letters to Madame Blaze 
de Bury and a forty line poem that Arnold wrote at the age of 
thirteen. 


OweEN E. Hottoway 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Firumbras and Otuel and Roland, Edited from MS. Brit. Mus. 
Addit. 37492. By Mary IsaBELLE O’SuLLIvAN. Early Eng- 
lish Text Soc., Original Series, No. 198. London [and New 
York]: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. lxxxviii + 191. 


Here at last we have the texts of Firwmbras and Otuel accord- 
ing to the long lost Fillingham Manuscript, edited with consider- 
able industry and published with full apparatus of introduction 
and glossary. To place these versions accurately Miss O’Sullivan 
has made extensive comparisons with other forms of the narrative, 
and in many ways shows thoroughness and expert guidance. Mis- 
prints or inaccuracies, however, here and there disturb our sense of 
the reliability of what she has done. In the Preface (p. ix) 
Carlton should be Carleton; change Consevateur to Conservateur ; 
underserved to undeserved. Page xviii, six lines from the bottom, 
F 656 should be 657. Page xix, second and third lines from the 
bottom, the 0:00 correspondence does not show a scribal error. 
Page xx, seventh and eighth lines from the top, all: halle, F 6-%, 
the rime is not a case of a word “in which the final e has been 
dropped ” riming with one where it is retained; “all” is entitled 
to an e here and the scribe has omitted it. In the case of stode: 
blod, F 542-543, “stode ” is not entitled to the e; the scribe has 
added it. In general the study of linguistic problems is not very 
satisfactory in this introduction. Only Wyld? is used for an 
authority, and the evidence for date or dialect in comparison with 
that of other documents is not adequately considered. The stemma 
on page lx is not, I infer from the discussion, properly made out: 
the common source of I0, HO, and PO, is not necessarily the 
source of *RO; HO and PO are not identical, and so a common 
source for them should be indicated. Page xxii, n. 4, surely Gris- 
com’s edition of Geoffrey might have been cited here. Page Ixii, 
n. 2, the page-numbers for the list of books should be in Roman 
numerals, These and other points of varying importance make us 
wonder a little about the accuracy of the text as Miss O’Sullivan 
has read it. But there can be no doubt that the book represents 
much work, and it will be useful in its field. 

H. R. Patcu 

Smith College 


1The Wrights and Morsbach are cited. 
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Epicurus in England (1650-1725). By THomMas FRANKLIN Mayo. 
Dallas, Texas: The Southwest Press, 1934. Pp. xxviii + 237. 
$4.00. 


English book-making witnessed a distinct Epicurean vogue be- 
tween 1650 and 1725, a vogue all the more startling because of 
the consistent lack of interest in Epicurus and his followers before 
and after this period. In these illuminating pages Professor Mayo 
enumerates and analyzes the chief documents by which Epicurean 
thought was spread (pp. 1-104), examines Epicureanism in its 
intellectual (pp. 105-144) and literary (pp. 145-182) setting, and 
concludes with the reaction against Epicureanism (pp. 183-224). 
While Professor Mayo has unearthed most of the pertinent refer- 
ences, he is manifestly a better critic and philosopher than he is an 
investigator. His study of the documents is, therefore not so valu- 
able nor so inspired as is his study of the intellectual and social cur- 
rents of the century. Here his obvious interest in materialism and 
pragmatism has found congenial soil, and he writes with assur- 
ance and, as always in this book, with ease and grace. 

Errors and misstatements are scarce except in the Index and 
Bibliography, both of which needed more careful checking. Turn- 
ing casually through I noted the absence of page references to 
Cyril Bailey, and a wrong date (1920 instead of 1926) for Mr. 
Hayward’s Rochester. It was of course Sedley’s daughter, Kath- 
erine, who was “so blandly obliging” to James II, and not 
Dorset’s sister (p. 181). Professor Mayo has written, however, an 
able and appealing account of the English flurry over Epicurus—a 
good book, which deserves a better medium than the Southwest 
Press has accorded it. 

For supplementing and checking, the student of Epicurus and 
Lucretius should examine Dr. Charles Harrison’s two studies of 
the same material in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
(xiv, 1-79) and Studies and Notes in Philology (xv, 191-218). 
Working contemporaneously but independently, these scholars have 
agreed surprisingly often. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library Brick Harris 


BRIEF MENTION 


Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. By Marcus SELDEN GOLD- 
MAN. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, xvi1, Nos. 
1-2.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1934. Pp. 236. 
$2.25. Mr. Goldman evidently did not intend this volume for the 
specialist, for he finds it necessary to provide “a proper back- 
ground ” for his study by devoting one long chapter to a critical 
review of well-known Sidney biographies and another to a survey 
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of criticism of the Arcadia. His attempt to analyze “the forma- 
tive influences which shaped Sidney’s character as boy and man” 
is always interesting but sometimes rather subjective; this is par- 
ticularly true when he attempts to psychoanalyze Languet. “To 
understand exactly what it was that Languet feared [when Sidney 
went to Rome],” he says, “we must turn to Maria Stuart ”— 
whereupon he quotes thirty-nine lines from Schiller’s drama. (Pp. 
95-96.) 

In his chapters on “ The Arcadia as Heroic Romance ” and “ The 
Contemporary Scene in the Arcadia,” Mr. Goldman gives further 
support to the theory long held by Greenlaw and others that the 
Arcadia is a work of “ Aristotelian high-seriousness” in which 
Sidney is “turning into didactic fiction his reaction to the affairs 
of his native land.” No reference is made to W. Gordon Zeeveld’s 
“The Uprising of the Commons in Sidney’s Arcadia.” (MIN., 
XLVIII, 209-217.) 

The most original chapter is Chapter vi11, which attempts to 
establish Malory’s Morte D’Arthur as a source of the Arcadia. 
Scholars have long realized that “ the spirit of Malory is the spirit 
of .. . Sir Philip Sidney,” but Mr. Goldman makes it very prob- 
able that “Malory was one of the truly great influences that 
wrought to form the perfect and chivalric unity of Sidney’s life 
and writings.” (P. 193.) When he attempts to demonstrate 
direct borrowings by listing parallel passages, the author is less 
convincing. 

Besides adding to our understanding of Sidney and his works, 
this volume presents, in unified and interesting form, the valuable 
index rerum and index locorum on Sidney which Mr. Goldman has 
gathered during many years of study. It will certainly become the 
standard Sidney handbook. 


Valparaiso University WALTER G. FRIEDRICH 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sm Orreo AND De Nuais. My attention has been drawn to Mr. R. S. 
Loomis’s article on Sir Orfeo and Walter Map’s De Nugis in MLN., 1 
(1936), 28-30. In it he states that the connection between Sir Orfeo and 
the story of the Breton knight in Map’s De Nugis (Dist. 2. cap. 13. Dist. 
4. cap. 8) “has been completely overlooked.” May I point out that this 
is incorrect? I noted this parallelism in a letter published in the Times 
Literary Supplement of November 29th, 1934. Mr. Loomis and I have 
obviously come to quite independent conclusions with regard to this De 
Nugis material, but insofar as I am about to publish a fuller treatment of 
the question in the MLR. (the proofs had already gone to press before 1 
read Mr. Loomis’s article), I should be much obliged if you would kindly 
publish this letter in your next issue of MLN. in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 

ConsTANCE DAVIES 


